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ERRATA  SHEET 


1.  Annex  A,  Appendix  5,  Grand  Total  should  read:  2764 

2.  Recommendation  2-3,  p.13,  should  read:  "That  DCSPER  direct  OPO 
to  identify  officers  with  B.A.'s  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  assign  them  to  leadeiship  instructor  positions 
and  to  Array  Staff  positions  requiring  behavioral  science  knov;ledge. " 

3.  Recommendation  5-1,  p.18,  should  read:  "That  DCSPER..,." 

4.  Recommendation  5-2,  p.18,  should  read:  "That  DCSPER  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  establishing  organizational  development  programs 
to  assist  commanders  at  the  division  and  installation  level." 


ABSTRACT 


A  study  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  executed  by  a  working  group  in  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  to 
determine  how  the  Army  might  make  better  use  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  to  improve  organizational  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Focus  is  on  the  Army  staff.  Army  schools, 
the  Army  research  system,  lessons  from  industry  and 
includes  recommendations  in  those  areas. 
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I  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


1.  Background.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  directed 
that  a  study  group  be  formed  to  determine  how  the  Army  could 
make  better  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  A  working  group 
was  brought  together  in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
for  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  on  13  December  and  was  given 
three  months  to  produce  a  plan  for  improving  the  Army's  use 
of  behavioral  science  knowledge.  (See  Annex  J,  Working  Group 
Members  and  Staff  Agencies  Represented.) 

2.  Statement  of  the  Problem.  The  Study  Group  put  the  Chief 
of  Staff  guidance  into  the  following  statement  of  the  problem: 
Conduct  a  study  to  determine  how  the  Army  can  improve  its  use 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  improve  organizational  effective¬ 
ness. 

3.  Scope.  This  study  is  an  exploratory  effort  to  provide 
direction  for  further  staff  development  of  specific  actions. 

The  following  principal  areas  were  investigated: 

a.  The  role  education  is  playing  and  should  play  to 
improve  the  Army's  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

b.  The  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and  organizational 
development  techniques  by  American  industry  and  lessons  which 
apply  to  the  Army. 

c.  The  relevance  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  the  Army 
staff  and  the  need  for  officers  qualified  in  the  behavioral 
sciences. 

d.  The  Army  research  system  and  the  application  of  behavi 
oral  science  knowledge. 

4.  Methodology.  Information  was  obtained  by: 

a.  Visits  to  CONARC,  The. Infantry  School,  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  and  The  Army  War  College  and  interviews 
with  staff  and  faculty  (Annex  A) . 

b.  Visits  to  large  American  business  firms  and  inter¬ 
views  with  management.  (See  Appendix  2,  Annex  B.) 

c.  A  questionnaire  completed  by  267  members  of  the  Army 
staff.  (See  Annex  G.) 


d.  Interviews  with  Army  Staff  Officers  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  responsibilities  in  human  resources  management 
(Annex  I) . 

e.  Interviews  with  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
officers  assigned  to  research  and  development  organizations 
(Annex  C) . 

f.  Correspondence  with  military,  academic  and  business 
staff  and  leadership. 

g.  Correspondence  and  visits  with  academic  and  business 
consultants  (Appendix  2,  Annex  B) . 

h.  Interviews  with  key  personnel  from  Combat  Developments 
Command  (Annex  D) . 

5.  Definitions .  Definitions  of  Behavioral  Science,  Organi¬ 
zational  Development,  Human  Resource  Accounting,  Job  Enrichment, 

Job  Matching,  Team  Building,  Management  by  Objectives,  Assessment 
Centers  and  other  programs  and  techniques  used  in  industry  can  be 
found  in  para  6. a.  (6)  of  the  Main  Report. 

6.  Findings .  Twelve  (12)  specific  findings  are  listed  in  the 
Mr* in  Report  2.1cn5  with  2.  cli.scu.ssi.02  of  sscti  of  tliorn..  Theso  12 
findings  can  be  categorized  in  four  general  statements: 

a.  The  Army  lacks  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  educated 
in  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  those  with  behavioral  science 
training  are  not  being  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

b.  The  Army  is  not  making  full  use  of  behavioral  science 
knowledge  and  techniques  despite  abundant  evidence  of  their  success 
in  industry. 

c.  The  Army  research  system  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
many  potential  users,  and  user-researcher  communication  is  unclear. 

d.  Behavioral  science  advice  is  not  readily  available  to 
top  Army  decision-makers  because  of  the  present  structure  of  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army  or  other  major  command  head¬ 
quarters  . 

7.  Cost  Factors.  Most  of  the  deficiencies  highlighted  in  this 
study  can  be  corrected  at  near  zero  cost  to  the  Army.  A  few 
corrections  would  require  relatively  modest  funding.  Improving 
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advice  to  top  decision-makers,  improving  user-researcher 
communications,  structural  changes  and  improving  use  of 
government  sponsored  schools  are  possib.  ■«  at  near  zero  cost. 
Increased  use  of  consultants  and  short  management  courses  at 
universities  and  sending  more  officers  for  graduate  education 
would  require  additional  funds  or  the  elimination  of  some 
other  training  currently  funded  by  the  Army.  (See  Appendix  ->, 
Annex  A. ) 

8.  Findings ,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations ♦ (See  fold-out, 
Summary  Sheet.) 
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II  MAIN  REPORT 


1.  Introduction. 

a.  Background.  MFR,  OCSA,  Subject:  Suggestions  for 
General  Westmoreland,  dated  26  November  1971,  directs  SAMVA 
to  form  a  working  group  to  study  ways  in  which  the  Army  Staff 
can  improve  the  application  of  behavioral  science  knowledge 
in  human  resources  management.  A  report  was  required  by  mid- 
March. 

b.  Composition  of  Group.  The  working  group  was  formed 
and  met  on  13  December  1970.  Members  and  staff  agencies 
represented  can  be  found  in  Annex  J. 

c.  Statement  of  the  Problem.  Conduct  a  s ,udy  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  Army  Staff  can  improve  its  use  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness. 

d.  Scope.  This  study  is  an  exploratory  effort  to 
provide  direction  for  further  staff  development  of  specific 
actions.  The  following  principal  areas  were  investigated: 

(1)  The  role  education  is  playing  and  might  play  to 
improve  the  Army's  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and  organizational 
development  by  American  industry  and  lessons  which  might  apply 
to  the  Army. 

(3)  The  need  for  people  qualified  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  on  the  Army  Staff. 

(4)  The  Army  research  system  and  the  application  of  behav¬ 
ioral  science  knowledge. 

e.  Collection  of  information.  Information  has  been 
obtained  by: 
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(1)  Visits  and  interviews  with  the  staff  and  faculty 
of  Army  schools  at  CONARC,  Ft.  Benning,  Ft.  Leavenworth  and 
the  Army  War  CoJlege.  (Bee  Annex  A.) 

(2)  Visits  to  large  American  business  firms  and  inter¬ 
views  with  management.  Corporations  providing  the  most  useful 
information  have  been:  General  Electric,  General  Foods,  Pan-Am 
World  Airways,  AT&T,  General  Motors,  Sears-Roebuck  &  Company, 

Dow  Chemical,  duPont,  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  (See 
Annex  B . ) 

(3)  A  questionnaire  completed  by  267  members  of  the  Army 
Staff  to  determine  their  appreciation  for  and  use  of  behavioral 
sciences.  (See  Annex  G.) 

(4)  Interviews  with,  and  requests  for  data  from  Army  Staff 
officers  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  responsibilities  in 
human  resources  management.  (See  Annex  I.) 

(5)  Interviews  with  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
officers  assigned  to  research  and  development  organizations. 

(See  Annex  C. ) 

(6)  Correspondence  with  military,  academic,  and  business 
staff  and  leadership. 

(7)  Correspondence  and  visits  with  academic  and  business 
consultants  such  as:  Harvard,  University  of  Michigan,  North¬ 
western,  University  of  Wichita,  R.  Schreiber  Associates, 
Organizational  Resource  Councelors ,  Behavioral  Science  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.,  Personnel  Data  Systems,  and  University  Affiliates. 
(See  Annex  B,  Appendix  2.) 

f.  Definitions. 

(1)  Behavioral  Sciences:  Behavioral  Science  is  the  study 
of  human  behavior  through  the  use  of  scientific  principles.  It 
considers  all  of  the  components  .of  a  man's  personality:  his 
needs,  his  emotions,  his  thinking,  and  his  ability  to  relate 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  behavioral  sciences  always 
include  anthropology,  psychology  and  sociology,  and  often  some 
aspects  of  political  science,  psychiatry,  economics,  education, 
physiology,  public  administration  and  business  administration. 

(2)  Organizational  Development:  The  study  of  organizations 
using  specific  diagnostic  techniques  to  determine  the  structure 
which  best  allows  the  development  of  a  proper  fit  among  tasks, 
people  and  environment. 


(3)  Job  Enrichment:  The  process  of  challenging 
employees  by  affording  them  the  opportunity  to  plan  and 
control  their  jobs  as  well  as  perform  them. 

(4)  Team  Building:  A  process  in  which  organizational 
development  specialists  are  used  to  increase  a  work  group's 
skills,  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  through  the  use  of 
survey-data  feedback  and  special  experience-based  learning 
exercises . 

(5)  Management  by  Objectives:  A  process  whereby 
superiors  and  subordinates  jointly  identify  their  common 
goals,  define  each  individual's  major  area  of  responsibility 
in  terms  of  the  results  expected  of  him,  and  use  these  mea¬ 
sures  as  guides  for  operating  the  unit  and  assessing  the 
contribution  of  each  of  its  members.  It  assists  in  establish¬ 
ing  four  types  of  objectives  for  each  individual:  routine 
duties,  problem-solving  goals,  creative  and  personal  development 
goals . 

(6)  Assessment  Procedures:  The  use  of  management  games, 
in-basket  tests,  and  leaderless  discussion  sessions  to  simulate 
"live"  the  types  of  situations  with  which  a  man  would  be  faced 
if  he  were  promoted.  The  results  are  used  to  evaluate  and 

prumml  /-» -I 
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(7)  Job  Matching:  Analytical  methods  for  matching  the 
behavior  content  of  any  job  with  the  behavior  previously 
demonstrated  and  currently  preferred  by  people  who  seek  to 
fill  a  job. 

2 .  Main  Body. 

A  panacea  for  the  social  and  organizational  problems 
facing  the  Army  and  American  society  will  not  be  found  in 
what  follows  nor  will  it  be  suggested  that  the  behavioral 
sciences  can  make  a  good  man  of  a  bad  one.  It  is  suggested 
that  education  can  make  one  aware  of  the  root  causes  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  dissent;  that  awareness  is  the  first  step  in 
problem  solving;  that  the  behavioral  sciences  are  concerned 
with  the  scientific  study  of  human  behavior;  and,  finally, 
that  organizational  effectiveness  can  be  improved  through  the 
use  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

American  industry  shares  many  problems  with  the  Army  and 
is  currently  making  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  Technol¬ 
ogical  developments  proceed  at  an  accelerating  pace,  and 
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streamlined  administrative  procedures  are  constantly  reviewed 
and  improved.  In  the  area  of  human  factors  industry  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  effectiveness  through  organizational  development. 

In  the ‘past,  systems,  procedures,  and  hardware  received 
extensive  executive  attention  to  the  detriment  of  the  most 
valuable  commodity  of  any  organization  -  its  people.  Given 
the  changes  in  American  society  this  is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  behavioral  sciences  as  a  tool  in 
solving  human  problems  is  also  found  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Recently  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  formerly 
a  "hard"  science  group,  was  expanded  to  include  social  and 
behavioral  scientists. 

In  industry  and  in  government  certain  fundamental  changes 
in  American  society  are  being  officially  recognized,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  keep  organizations  abreast  of  events.  Changes 
create  new  expectations  among  individuals,  particularly  the 
young,  as  to  how  people  should  be  treated.  These  expectations 
profoundly  affect  attitudes.  It  becomes  imperative,  therefore, 
that  the  Army  place  people  in  the  organization  who  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  group  dynamics,  the  principles  relating  to  the 
modification  of  behavior,  peer  group  influence,  morale,  moti¬ 
vation,  job  satisfaction,  organization  development  and  organization 
change.  Policies,  procedures,  and  practices  must  support  this 
understanding,  since  well-meaning  statements  of  philosophy  make 
only  transitory  impressions  •> 

This  report  addresses  four  main  areas :  the  shortage  of 
people  educated  in  the  behavioral  sciences;  organizational  changes 
on  the  DA  staif  to  facilitate  and  exploit  the  use  of  behavioral 
sciences;  means  of  improving  user-researcher  relationships;  and 
specific  programs  which  have  proved  effective  in  industry  and 
might  have  a  place  in  the  Army.  It  presents  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  specifically  addressed  to  these  four  areas.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  deal  with  actions  that  can  be  implemented  at 
once,  and  some  deal  with  actions  which,  by  the  nature  of  their 
complexity,  require  further  study.  This  is  an  exploratory  effort 
which  suggests  a  number  of  starting  points  for  more  definite  work. 

The  findings,  discussion  and  recommendations  which  follow 
offer  a  plan  which  will  enable  the  Army  to  use  the  disciplines 
included  in  the  behavioral  sciences:  psychology,  sociology  and 
anthropology.  Some  recommendations  deal  with  organization  and 
education,  and  others  are  concerned  with  the  research  system. 

The  recommendations  stand  alone  and  are  submitted  for  approv  1, 
each  on  its  own  merit,  but  they  represent  a  beginning  for  a 
cohesive  program.  Research  can  only  be  requested  by  people  who 
can  ask  the  right  questions  and  used  by  people  who  understand 
the  data  and  its  relationship  to  people,  tasks,  organizations, 
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and  their  environment.  A  soldier  skilled  in  psychology  or 
sociology  can  only  be  effective  if  his  supervisor,  colleagues 
and  subordinates  know  what  ho  is  doing  and  what  his  capabili¬ 
ties  and  limitations  are.  In  brief,  the  organizational  climate 
must  be  receptive  if  the  knowledgeable  person  is  to  be  effective. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  research  of  the  behav¬ 
ioral  scientist  is  of  questionable  value,  since  his  message 
often  seems  a  matter  of  folk  wisdom  or  common  sense.  However, 
the  fact  that  unsolved  problems  abound  is  ample  proof  that 
"common  sense"  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  enough  to  wait 
for  the  military  genius  who  intuitively  perceives  those  things 
the  normal  man  must  learn.  Until  we  are  assured  a  constant 
flow  of  geniuses  it  would  appear  prudent  to  scientifically 
study  human  behavior  in  the  hope  that  we  will  thereby  improve 
organizational  effectiveness. 

The  application  of  behavioral  science  is  a  complex  process, 
both  organizationally  and  emotionally.  Its  success  depends  on 
developing  understanding  of  what  the  behavioral  sciences  are 
and  what  they  can  and  cannot  accomplish  and  on  developing 
effective  long-range  plans  that  will  insure  that  specific  pro¬ 
grams  are  carried  out  to  their  fruition.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  first  and  most  important  requirement  for  proper  use 
of  behavioral  science  is  to  create  a  climate  for  the  next  two 
Ol  three  years  in  which  a  high  level  of  interest  is  maintained 
and  in  which  awareness  of  the  state  of  the  art  is  fostered 
throughout  the  Army  staff.  The  most  important  recommendations 
this  study  makes,  therefore,  deal, with  a  few  key  organizational 
changes  designed  to  enable  those  things  to  happen.  Those  recom¬ 
mendations  are  designed  to  create  a  structure  which  can  maintain 
the  requisite  level  of  interest  and  understanding  over  the  next 
few  years  and  allow  for  the  detailed  work  required  to  convert 
recommendations  to  functioning  programs.  It  does  little  good  to 
develop  programs  or  educate  officers  if  the  ideas  and  techniques* 
do  not  reach  receptive  ears. 

The  report  is  submitted  on  the  premise  that  the  U.S.  Army 
desires  to  undertake  a  long-range  program  of  education  and  organi¬ 
zational  development  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  change 
evident  in  American  society.  Some  of  the  creativity  and  resources 
formerly  reserved  for  hardware  development  must  be  shared  with 
those  seeking  the  maximum  realization  of  human  potential  which 
ultimately  is  more  important  to  the  U.  S.  Army  than  hardware. 

FINDING  1;  There  are  not  enough  officers  trained  in  the  behav- 
ioral  sciences  to  satisfy  current  Army  needs.  Future  Army  needs 
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for  such  officers  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  current 
needs . 

a.  Discussion. 

(1)  There  are  191  positions  in  the  Army  validated  for 
officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and 
only  179  qualified  officers  to  fill  those  positions.  On  the 
surface  it  would  appear  that  the  short-fall  is  12  officers,  but 
that  is  not  correct.  Only  31  positions  are  filled  by  qualified 
officers,  a  current  short-fall  of  160.  (See  Annex  G,  Appendix  4.) 
There  are  other  demands  made  of  the  qualified  officers,  such  as 
short  tours,  command  tours,  time  spent  in  schools  and  other 
assignments  dictated  by  career  development  objectives.  Other 
qualifications  possessed  by  the  officers  in  question  frequently 
result  in  assignment  to  non-validated  positions. 

(2)  The  Army  Educational  Requirements  Board,  through  its 
experience  in  the  management  of  the  various  specialist  programs, 
has  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to  train  2.5  to  3  officers  for 
each  validated  position,  if  validated  positions  are  to  be  filled 
at  all  times.  Therefore,  to  keep  the  191  validated  positions 
filled,  there  must  be  from  480  to  575  qualified  officers  avail¬ 
able.  The  short-fall  right  now  thus  amounts  to  300  to  400 
officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 

(3)  Future  requirements  will  likely  be  greater  than  current 
needs  as  appreciation  increases  for  officers  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  behavior.  The  question  of  validated  positions  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  FINDING  3 ,  but  for  each  validated 
position  2.5  to  3  qualified  officers  are  needed. 

(4)  The  number  of  positions  on  the  Army  staff  validated  for 
officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences  is  26, 
but  only  14  are  filled  with  qualified  officers.  The  officers 

in  these  validated  positions  are  expected  to  evaluate  behavioral  * 
science  research  and  translate  research  findings  into  practical 
military  applications,  functions  requiring  a  deep  understanding 
of  both  the  behavioral  sciences'  and  the  Army.  They  insure  that 
the  contributions  of  behavioral  science  are  considered  during  the 
formative  stages  of  policy  development.  Since  the  staff  study  by 
a  single  staff  officer  and  the  ad  hoc  study  group  are  the  primary 
problem  solving  methods  used  by  the  staff,  it  is  important  to 
have  qualified  personnel  available  to  advise  or  to  participate 
in  studies  affecting  people,  particularly  since  most  staff 
officers  are  generalists  lacking  particular  qualifications  for 
addressing  the  complex  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  required 
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level  of  competence  in  behavioral  science  varies  in  each  staff 
agency  according  to  the  complexity  and  frequency  of  the  human 
problems  addressed,  but  one  fact  is  clear:  only  14  of  the  26 
positions  validated  are  filled.  Additionally,  of  the  267 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire  (Annex  G) ,  26  stated  that  a 
graduate  degree  in  the  behavioral  sciences  is  essential  to 
their  duty  position,  and  72  stated  it  was  desirable. 

(5)  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  CONARC  Leadership  for 
Professionals  Study,  there  is  a  renewed  emphasis  on  teaching 
leadership  in  the  Army  schools  system.  (See  Annex  A,  page  A-2.) 
Fort  Benning,  as  proponent  for  leadership  instruction,  is  develop 
ing  a  scientific  approach  to  the  whole  man  in  its  draft  program 
of  instruction  for  teaching  leadership  at  the  Officer  Advanced 
Course  level.  The  old  practice  of  simply  listing  the  principles 
of  leadership  and  the  traits  of  the  good  leader  are  being  replace 
by  increased  attention  to  personality,  motivation,  job  satis¬ 
faction,  perception,  social  interaction  and  other  phenomena 
formerly  left  to  academic  psychologists,  sociologists  and  anthro¬ 
pologists  (Annex  A,  Appendix  2) .  While  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  teaching 
this  material  requires  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  sensitivity 
previously  lacking  in  Army  leadership  instructors.  The  problem 
has  already  been  recognized  and  partially  addressed  by  CONARC. 

One  officer  with  an  advanced  degree  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
has  been  requested  for  each  of  the  schools  at  which  officer 
leadership  instruction  is  given.  This  represents  a  new  demand 
for  already  limited  resources.  Additional  demands  should  result 
when  Fort  Benning  turns  its  attention  to  the  Officer  Basic 
Course  where  teaching  leadership  is  even  more  critical. 

(6)  Related  to  leadership,  and  more  fully  discussed  under 
Lessons  From  Industry  (FINDING  5  and  Annex  B) ,  is  the  question 
of  management  and  its  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  improve 
organizational  effectiveness.  Since  other  mission  requirements 
and  prohibitive  costs  will  probably  deny  the  Army  a  sufficient 
number  of  officers  with  graduate  education  everywhere  it  would 
like  to  have  them,  alternate'  means  must  be  found  to  satisfy  our 
needs . 

The  Federal  Government,  educational  consultants  and  the  universi¬ 
ties  offer  short  middle-management  courses  and  executive  seminars 
which  have  proved  useful  to  other  large  organizations  as  they 
attempt  to  develop  managers.  Costs,  course  content  and  the 
amount  of  time  involved  vary,  but  Army  needs  can  be  partially 
satisfied  by  the  intelligent  use  of  existing  managerial  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  (See  Annex  A,  Appendix  3.)  Similar  programs 
could  be  made  a  part  of  the  Army  schools  and  be  taught  in 
leadership  and  management  courses  (Annex  B) . 
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(7)  Quick  response  is  an  advantage  found  in  the  use  of 
the  Army  schools  system  or  short  management  courses.  Long- 
range  solutions  and  greater  depth  .of  understanding  can  bo 
expected  from  systematic  study  in  the  universities.  Both 
approaches  can  be  used  simultaneously.  ROTC  cadets  could  be 
encouraged  to  study  the  behavioral  sciences,  but  to  require 
them  to  do  so  could  possibly  cause  problems  in  recruitment. 

On  the  other  hand,  officers  whose  graduate  education  is  funded 
by  the  Army  to  prepare  them  for  ROTC  duty  should  be  expected 
to  study  those  disciplines  for  which  there  is  a  military  pay-off. 
Since  leadership  is  one  of  the  subjects  common  to  all  ROTC  pro¬ 
grams,  a  portion  of  the  officers  in  graduate  school  preparing 
for  ROTC  duty  should  be  required  to  take  their  degrees  in  the 
behavioral  sciences. 

b.  Conclusions. 

Given  a  shortage  of  officers  qualified  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  a  demonstrable  need  for  them,  specific  short  and 
long-range  efforts  should  be  made  to  satisfy  Army  needs. 

RECOMMENDATION  1-1 :  That  0P0  send  the  following  categories  of 
officers  to  the  many  available  short  advanced  management  courses 
and  executive  seminars  emphasizing  organizational  development 
and  human  relations:  (See  Annex  A,  Jippendix  s.) 

—  Those  without  graduate  degrees  but  assigned  to  positions 
validated  for  behavioral  science  graduate  degrees. 

—  Those  assigned  to  key  people-sensitive  positions,  vali¬ 
dated  or  not,  including  Colonels  and  General  Officers. 

—  Those  assigned  to  leadership  instructor  positions  or 
positions  requiring  the  supervision  of  leadership 
instructors  in  the  Army  schools. 

RECOMMENDATION  1-2:  That  CONARC  task  Ft.  Benning  to  establish 
an  instructor  training  course  for  personnel  assigned  to  leader¬ 
ship  instructor  positions  in  Army  schools  and  for  personnel  who 
supervise  leadership  instructors. 

RECOMMENDATION  1- 3 :  That  CONARC,  through  Professors  of  Military 
Science,  encourage  ROTC  cadets  to  study  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  organizational  development. 

RECOMMENDATION  1-4:  That  DCSPER  and  0P0  encourage  officers 
pursuing  graduate  study  in  preparation  for  assignment  to  ROTC 
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teaching  positions  to  study  psychology,  sociology  and 
anthropology  and  require  a  certain  number  to  do  so. 

FINDING  2:  Personnel  with  behavioral  science  backgrounds 
are  not  being  efficiently  used. 

a.  Discussion. 

(1)  Of  the  179  officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  only  31  of  them  are  being  used  to  fill 
191  validated  positions  (Annex  G,  Appendix  4). 

(2)  Of  the  26  validated  positions  on  the  Army  staff,  14 
are  filled  by  qualified  officers  while  22  qualified  officers 
are  assigned  to  non-validated  positions,  and  only  6  of  them 
are  being  used  in  the  discipline  for  which  they  were  trained 
(Annex  G,  Appendix  5) . 

(3)  The  emphasis  placed  thus  far  on  graduate  education 
should  not  denigrate  the  fact  that  an  officer  whose  bachelor's 
degree  is  in  the  behavioral  sciences  has  a  contribution  to  make 
in  positions  dealing  with  human  behavior.  It  seems  only 
logical  that  the  knowledge  represented  by  a  B. A.  should  be 

put  to  use  by  the  Army.  Officers  otherwise  qualified  for  Army 
staff  assignment  and  educated  in  human  behavior  would  sepm 
likely  to  succeed  in  assignments  involving  behavioral  science 
applications.  On  active  duty,  as  of  February  72,  there  were 
420  Majors  and  218  Lieutenant  Colonels  whose  undergraduate 
study  was  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  most  of  them  in  psychology 
and  sociology  (Annex  A,  Appendix  5) .  It  would  appear  that  these 
numbers  represent  a  significant  source  of  skills  valuable  at  the 
action  officer  level  for  staff  agencies  having  responsibilities 
in  human  development,  manpower  and  human  considerations.  Cur¬ 
rently,  no  systematic  consideration  is  given  to  assigning 
officers  on  the  basis  of  disciplines  studied  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level. 

b.  Conclusions.  Given  more  requirements  than  assets, 
close  management  of  assets  becomes  a  necessity,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  the  Army  make  more  efficient  use.  of  a  previously 
neglected  asset,  the  undergraduate  background  of  our  officers. 

RECOMMENDATION  2-1 :  That  pending  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  qualified  at  the  graduate  level,  DCSPER  direct  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Operations  to  exercise  intense  management 
of  officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  psychology,  sociology  and 
cultural  anthropology  and  to  fill  leadership  teaching  positions 
and  people-sensitive  staff  positions  with  qualified  people. 
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RECOMMENDATION  2-2;  That  officers  assigned  to  the  Army  staff 
having  graduate  degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  not 
occupying  validated  graduate  level  positions  be  considered, 
where  practicable,  for  reassignment  to  positions  validated  for 
graduate  level  training  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 

RECOMMENDATION  2-3:  That  DCSPER  direct  0P0  to  identify  officers 
with  B . A. ' s  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  assign  them  to  leader¬ 
ship  instructor  positions  and,  if  otherwise  qualified,  to  Army 
Staff  positions  requiring  behavioral  science  knowledge. 

FINDING  3:  There  are  not  enough  positions  validated  for 
graduate  degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences  to  meet  current 
Army  needs . 

a.  Discussion. 


(1)  The  Army  Educational  Requirements  Board  (AERB)  reports 
that  191  validated  positions  exist  for  officers  with  graduate 
degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  60  new  requests  are  being 
considered  by  the  current  board  (Annex  G,  Appendix  4) . 


(2)  The  number  of  student  positions  is  limited  by  funds 
available  and  is  translated  into  an  absolute  number  of  student 
positions.  There  are  competing  demands  by  many  disciplines  for 
the  limited  number  of  student  places ,  and  priority  is  ccnsioered 
by  the  AERB.  Currently  it  would  seem  that  the  behavioral  sciences 
have  less  than  a  "fair  share"  of  the  validated  positions.  Tlie 
nine  disciplines  considered  under  behavioral  science  represent 
2.4%  of  the  total  validations  compared,  for  example,  to  the  7.5% 
for  Civil  Engineering  (one  discipline)  or  to  the  4%  for  Comp- 
trollership  (one  discipline) .  (See  Annex  A,  Appendix  4  for 
some  representative  samples.) 


(3)  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  process  of  validation 
by  the  AERB  drives  the  system.  Officers  are  sent  to  graduate 
school  based  upon  the  Armyls  needs  expressed  in  terms  of  vali¬ 
dated  positions.  The  priority  of  need  is  given  by  the  request¬ 
ing  agency  and  evaluated  by  the  -AERB.  Normally  new  requirements 
are  programmed  over  a  seven  year  period.  That  is,  given  a  new 
requirement  for  21  officers  in  a  discipline,  three  per  year 
would  be  trained.  The  twenty-first  would  become  available  only 
seyen  years  later,  if  all  other  requirements  for  that  disci¬ 
pline  remained  constant. 


(4)  The  survey  of  the  Army  staff,  as  previously  indicated, 
revealed  that  26  respondents  said  that  their  un-validated  posi¬ 
tions  should  be  filled  by  officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  the 


behavioral  sciences.  "Essential"  was  the  word  used.  Another 
72  respondents  believed  that  graduate  degrees  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  were  "desirable"  for  their  positions  (Annex  G) .  There 
is  nothing  binding  about  these  answers  and  no  indication  that 
requests  for  validation  were  submitted  by  the  respective  staff 
agencies,  although  the  need  was  clearly  expressed  in  the 
questionnaires . 

(5)  CONARC's  request  for  one  graduate  behavioral  scientist 
per  Army  school  would  seem  to  be  a  minimal  satisfaction  of  Army 
needs.  Both  the  number  of  students  passing  through  the  various 
schools  and  the  amount  of  behavioral  science  content  in  the 
different  curricula  varies  considerably.  Fort  Benning,  for 
example,  puts  many  more  students  through  its  Advanced  Course 
than  Fort  Monmouth,  while  the  behavioral  science  content  of 
the  Advanced  Course  curricula  ranges  from  seven  (7)  (Fort  Sill) 
to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  (113)  hours  (Fort  Benjamin  Harrison) 
(Annex  A,  Appendix  1) .  The  size  of  the  leadership  department 
and  the  resultant  need  for  qualified  leadership  instructors, 
therefore,  are  factors  of  branch,  size  of  the  school  and  the 
importance  one  attaches  to  human  behavior. 


b.  Conclusions.  The  survey  of  the  Army  Staff  strongly 
indicates  that  requirements  for  an  increased  number  of  validated 
behavioral  science  positions  clearly  exist.  The  exact  magnitude 
of  the  short-fall  by  duty  position  and  academic  discipline 


cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  without  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  functions  within  each  staff  agency,  a  task  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study.  The  specific  actions  being  taken  by  the 


staff  agencies  are  not  presently  known.  Personnel  involved  in 
development  or  evaluation  of  human  factors  research  or  concerned 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  personnel  assessment  or  selection 
should  certainly  be  well  versed  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 


CONARC's  request  for  qualified  instructors  in  the  various 
leadership  departments  is  modest  and  requires  translation  to 
validation  of  positions,  a  process  which  can  take  a  long  time. 
Attaching  high  priority  to  the  need  for  more  graduate  degrees 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  would  emphasize  the  need  and  improve 
the  likelihood  of  approval  by  the  AERB. 


RECOMMENDATION  3-1:  That  each  Army  staff  agency  and  major 
command  review  its  requirements  for  officers  with  graduate 
degrees  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  take  steps  to  provide 
authorization  in  its  manning  document  to  include  validation  o 
positions  requiring  graduate  training  under  the  provisions  of 
AR  621-108. 
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FINDING  4:  Managers  in  industry,  regardless  of  their  level 
in  the  corporation,  define  their  leadership  roles  as  developers 
of  human  resources  and  producers  of  finished  marketable  end 
products.  Specific  types  of  programs,  which  support  the  man¬ 
ager's  role,  are  job  enrichment,  management  by  objectives, 
personnel  assessment  centers,  job  matching  and  human  resources 
accounting. 

a.  Discussion. 

(1)  Although  most  managers  do  not  classify  themselves  as 
behavioral  scientists,  they  do  feel  that  behavioral  science 
concepts  must  be  applied  to  specific  situations  in  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  if  they  expect  success.  Initial  interest  in  behavioral 
science  occurs  among  those  executives  whose  prime  concern  is 
the  optimal  use  of  human  resources  by  more  systematically 
managing  the  processes  of  recruiting,  selection,  assignment, 
utilization,  and  development.  Specific  problems  which  are 
accentuating  this  interest  are:  excessive  turnover;  the  need 
to  improve  methods  of  selection  and  training?  and  concern  for 
employee  morale  and  motivation. 


(2)  Interest  in  applied  behavioral  science  is  increasing 
for  two  reasons.  First,  methods  like  Human  Resource  Accounting 
are  being  used  to  place  a  uO ^ ^.uir  vuxuv  on  nmucin  nssecs  aiu  to 
provide  incentives  for  managers  to  stress  the  development  of 
subordinates.  Second,  it  is  helping  to  institutionalize  "human 
development"  within  corporations. 


(3)  The  rapid  expansion  of  product  markets  and  technology 
have  forced  a  greater  decentralization  of  operations  and  author¬ 
ity  below  corporate  headquarters  to  insure  that  decisions  are 
made  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  In  addition,  the  changing 
attitudes  of  employees  toward  their  work  present  recurring 
difficulties  in  assuring  that  job  satisfaction  is  achieved.  To 
meet  these  challenges,  managers  have  employed  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  . 


(a)  Job  enrichment  programs  have  been  extensively  utilized 
to  develop  a  greater  scope  for  personal  achievement  and  growth, 
to  identify  narrowly  defined  and  non-motivational  jobs,  and  to 
enable  managers  to  devote  more  time  to  planning. 

(b)  Team  building  activities  provide  half-way  houses  in 
medium  and  large  firms  between  distant  top  management  and  indi¬ 
vidual  workers. 
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(c)  Management  by  objectives  has  been  used  in  a  variety 
of  forms  to  achieve'  a  better  integration  of  corporate  and 
individual  goals  and  to  foster  more  meaningful  superior-subordi¬ 
nate  relations. 

(d)  Personnel  assessment  centers  are  used  by  a  score  of 
major  companies  as  a'  more  objective  and  valid  means  of  identify¬ 
ing  managerial  skills,  providing  constructive  feedback  to 
participants  for  personal  development,  and  educating  line  and 
staff  personnel  in  observing  and  evaluating  human  behavior. 

(e)  Job  matching  methods  are  being  employed  to  better 
match  people  and  specific  jobs  thereby  insuring  greater  satis¬ 
faction  for  employees  and  higher  effectiveness  and  lower  turnove 
training  costs  for  the  corporation.  (The  programs  listed  above 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Annex  B.) 

b.  Conclusion:  Managers  in  industry  have  become  more 
sophisticated  in  applying  behavioral  science  concepts  to  human 
problems  and  demonstrate  a  desire  to  innovate  using  internal 
behavioral  science  expertise  or  outside  consultants.  To  meet 
a  variety  of  challenges,  they  have  adopted  specific  behavioral 
science  programs  which  have  been  successful. 

RECOMMBwn.RTIOM  d  —  1 :  That  Lhe  Army  implement  pilot  programs  of 
ir5ob  enrichment"  in  three  types  of  organizations  (TDA ,  TOE,  and 
DA  Staff)  to  improve  efficiency  and  human  satisfaction.  The 
objective  is  to  develop  a  greater  scope  for  personal  achievement 
and  its  recognition,  more  challenging  and  responsible  work,  and 
more  opportunity  for  individual  advancement  and  growth. 

RECOMMENDATION  4-2 :  That  the  Army  consider  adopting  the  manage- 
ment  by  objectives  system  in  which  superiors  and  subordinates 
jointly  identify  common  goals,  define  each  individual's  major 
area  of  responsibility  in  terms  of  the  results  expected  of  him, 
and  use  these  measures  for  operating  the  unit  and  assessing  the 
contribution  of  each  of  its  members. 

RE COMMEN DAT ION  4 - 3 :  That  the  Army  investigate  the  use  of 
Assessment  Centers  as  adjuncts  to  evaluating  the  leadership 
skills  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  as  a  means  of 
providing  more  definitive  career  counseling. 

RECOMMENDATION  4-4:  That  the  Army  investigate  the  use  of 
behavioral  job-matching  methods  as  an  adjunct  to  existing  selec¬ 
tion  and  assignment  procedures  and  to  develop  more  definitive 
career  paths  and  development  programs . 


RECOMMENDATION  4-5:  That  the  Army  investigate  the  concept  of 
‘"Human  Assets  Accounting"  as  a  means  of  understanding  and 
evaluating  its  investment,  management,  and  development  of 
human  resources. 

FINDING  5:  Industry  has  responded  to  the  need  to  integrate 
organizational  structure,  technology,  environment,  and  human 
behavior  by  using  Organizational  Development  concepts,  wherein 
staffs  of  behavioral  scientists  look  at  the  corporation  as  a 
system  rather  than  as  a  series  of  connected  organizational 
boxes . 

a.  Discussion. 

(1)  Organization  Development  (OD)  is  the  study  of  organiza¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  structure  which  best  allows  the  development 
of  a  proper  fit  among  tasks,  people,  ana  environment.  It  further 
identifies  the  required  educational  programs  and  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  to  ensure  that  the  resulting  organization  functions  as 
desired.  Research  indicates  that  where  the  proper  fit  exists 
people  develop  a  strong  commitment  to  the  organization.  There¬ 
fore,  OD  provides  a  framework  for  initiating  deliberately  planned 
change  and  emphasizes  learning  and  problem  solving  by  people  in 
any  organizational  unit. 

(2)  By  using  the  knowledge  and  techniques  of  the  behavioral 
sciences,  OD  assists  managers  in  integrating  individual  needs 
for  growth  with  organizational  goals  and  objectives  in  order  to 
make  a  more  effective  corporation.  Some  of  the  specific  objec¬ 
tives  are:  to  increase  professionalism  by  creating  an  open, 
problem-solving  climate  throughout  the  corporation;  to  locate 
decision-making  and  problem-solving  responsibilities  as  close  to 
the  information  sources  as  possible;  to  build  trust  among  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  and  thereby  increase  their  self-direction; 
and  to  develop  reward  systems  which  recognize  the  individual's 
contribution  to  the  corporation's  mission. 

(3)  Corporations  such  as  Qeneral  Motors,  Pan  Am,  Standard 
Oil  of  N.J.,  and  Dow  Chemical  are  using  OD  staffs  and  consultants. 
Programs  are  tailored  to  the  specific  organization  requesting 
them.  One  of  the  most  useful  aspects  of  OD  is  the  diagnostic 
procedures  which  are  used  prior  to  the  implementation  of  an  OD 
program.  Typically,  the  main  diagnostic  technique  is  an  attitude- 
motivation  measurement  survey  that  focuses  on  a  specific  plant 

or  department  rather  than  on  the  corporation  as  a  whole.  Other 
corporations  and  governmental  agencies,  such  as  AT&T  and  the 
Postal  Service,  have  found  it  useful  to  have  an  outside  consulting 
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firm  scientifically  analyze  their  organizations  to  identify 
procedural  and  institutional  problems  which  prevent  them 
from  being  fully  effective. 

(4)  Cases  of  successful  organizational  change  follow  a 

pattern  which  includes:  pressure  for  change  and  commitment  5 

felt  by  top  management;  initial  intervention  of  an  outside 

change  agent,  who  is  usually  a  consultant  having  a  great  deal 
of  expertise  in  improving  organizational  practices;  and  r - 

involvement  in  the  change  process  at  various  levels  in  the 
corporation.  (See  Annex  E.) 

(5)  Behavioral  scientists  are  increasingly  employed  in 

industry  and  are  functioning  at  a  level  above  the  traditional 
Personnel  Department.  Their  role  is  to  design,  implement, 
and  interpret  research  and  to  advise  key  officials  in  the 
application  of  research  findings  to  the  corporation.  Most  *» 

of  the  larger  firms  support  their  interest  in  behavioral  science 
through  involvement  in  applied  research  activities  and  also  > 

maintain  an  active  exchange  of  knowledge  with  educational  insti- 
tutions . 


b.  Conclusion:  Organization  Development  is  a  concept 
for  applying  behavioral  science  principles  and  techniques  to 
corporate  problems.  The  role  of  the  behavioral  scientist  in 
industry  lias  become  fundamental .  Ke  is  concerned  with  grow¬ 
ing  human  problems  and  the  needs  of  executives  to  view  the 
corporation  as  a  totality. 

RECOMMENDATION  5-1:  That  ACSFOR  develop  an  in-house  capacity 
to  conduct  Organizational  Development  activities  which  integrate 
organizational  goals  with  individual  needs  for  growth  and  job 
satisfaction.  This  capability  should  be  made  available  on  a 
consulting  basis  to  all  organizations  in  the  Army. 

RECOMMENDATION  5-2:  That  ACSFOR  consider  employing  an  OD  team 
at  the  G-level  to  advise  and  assist  commanders  in  applying 
behavioral  science  knowledge  and  organizational  development 
techniques . 

RECOMMENDATION  5-3:  That'DCSPER  implement  an  Organizational 
Development  program  within  the  DA  Staff. 

RECOMMENDATION  5-4 :  That  CRD  develop  and  DCSPER  implement  an 
Attitude-Motivation  Measurement  System  designed  to  assist  com¬ 
manders  in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  human  problems. 
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FINDING  6:  The  Army  staff  is  not  fully  using  knowledge  and 
techniques  developed  by  behavioral  scientists  to  increase 
motivation,  job  satisfaction,  and  organizational  effectiveness. 

a.  Discussion. 

(1)  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  gathered  by  this  study 
group  that  the  Army  is  not  fully  using  the  available  knowledge 
and  techniques  for  improving  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
effectiveness  that  have  been  developed  over  the  past  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  The  probable  reasons  for  this  failure  follow: 

(a)  The  Army  has  few  officers  trained  in  behavioral 
science  and  few  positions  in  which  these  officers  can  serve 
to  advise  or  provide  ideas.  (See  Annex  A.)  Therefore,  there 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  behavioral  sciences  are  and 
what  they  can  and  cannot  accomplish. 

(b)  All  organizations  resist  change,  but  resistance  is 
particularly  great  in  large,  traditional  organizations.  A 
scientific  approach  to  human  behavior  tends  to  be  viewed  with 
distrust  by  many  officers  who  consider  their  own  experience 
as  successful  leaders  as  evidence  that  there  is  no  need  for 
change.  This  is  so  even  though  much  of  the  behavioral  science 
knowledge  is  fully  supportive  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  experi 


(c)  The  ability  to  draft  soldiers  insulated  the  Army  from 
the  need  to  carefully  examine  such  issues  as  job  satisfaction, 
human  effectiveness,  or  group  dynamics. 

(2)  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  analysis  of  the 
interviews  and  questionnaires  conducted  for  this  study  indicate 
that  some  agencies  in  the  Army,  such  as  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Operations  and  Combat  Developments  Command,  acknowledge  that 
they  have  not  made  full  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and  appear 
eager  to  make  better  use  of  these  disciplines  where  appropriate 
(Annexes  D  and  G) . 

(3)  Programs  discussed  in  FINDING  4  have  applicability 

to  the  Army's  efforts  to  improve  numan  performance.  (See  Annex  B.) 
Studies  of  other  large  organizations  indicate  that  the  effective 
application  of  behavioral  science  techniques  are  contingent  upon 
the  development  of  a  coherent  plan  that  allows  for  education  of 
leaders  and  the  systematic  introduction  of  these  new  techniques. 

(4)  A  number  of  the  organizations  studied,  including  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  have  made  structural  changes  in  order 
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to  better  use  the  behavioral  sciences.  These  changes  have 
increased  the  availability  of  advice  to  key  policy  makers 
from  people  trained  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  improved 
the  use  of  the  scarce  resources  these  trained  individuals 
represent  (Annex  C) .  The  Navy  now  has  a  Human  Relations 
Project  Officer,  a  Rear  Admiral,  charged  with  developing  an 
integrated  group  of  programs  in  the  human  relations  area  while 
the  Air  Force  has  established  social  actions  activities  at 
Department  of  Air  Force,  at  each  major  command  headquarters, 
and  at  base  levels  to  assist  commanders  in  unifying  such 
programs  as  race  relations  and  drug  abuse  (Annex  C) .  Willing¬ 
ness  to  make  these  changes  both  in  industry  and  the  Armed 
Services  developed  because  top  executives  realized  the  most 
serious  problems  in  their  organizations  today  were  the  human 
problems  and  that  these  were  likely  to  remain  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  future. 


b.  Conclusions.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  better 
use  of  the  behavioral  sciences ,  when  combined  with  experienced 
judgement,  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  Army's 
"people  problems".  The  effective  use  of  this  knowledge  is 
dependent,  however,  on  the  development  of  a  coherent  integrated 
plan  that  involves  both  education  and  the  development  of  applied 
programs,  and  which  has  the  continuing  support  of  the  highest 
leaders  in  the  Army.  A  lack  ot  sufficient  people  trained  in 
these  disciplines  and  the  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  will  continue  to  be  impediments  to  the  full 
employment  of  these  concepts.  Certain  organizational  changes 
are  therefore  required  to  create  a  climate  in  which  use  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  will  grow. 


RECOMMENDATION  6-1:  That  an  office  be  created  within  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  advise  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  use 
of  organizational  development  techniques,  to  develop  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  appropriate  use  of  the  latest  techniques 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  (See  Annex  E) ,  and  to  demonstrate 
commitment  by  the  Army's  top  leadership  to  improving  the  Army's 
human  development  programs.  . 

RECOMMENDATION  6-2 ;  That  a  behavioral  science  advisory  group 
composed  of  eminent  civilian  behavioral  scientists  be  established 
to  meet  twice  yearly  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  other  senior 
officers  to  provide  advice  on  the  use  of  behavioral  science  and 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  Army's  human  relations  problems. 

FINDING  7:  DCSPER  is  the  dominant  Army  General  Staff  agency  in 
the  application  of  behavioral  science  knowledge  and  experience. 
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a.  Discussion. 

(1)  Results  of  the  survey  of  the  Army  staff  (Annex  G) ,  as 
well  as  the  interviews  conducted  by  the  study  group  (Annex  I) , 
indicate  that  DCSPER  has  the  greatest  number  of  functions 
dependent  on  the  behavioral  sciences  and  the  greatest  need  for 
officers  trained  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  There  are  currently 
only  three  validated  positions  within  ODCSPER  for  officers  with 
behavioral  science  background. 

(2)  DCSPER' s  special  interest  in  the  development  and 
application  of  behavioral  science  knowledge  to  solving  the 
Army's  human  problems  has  long  been  recognized.  During  World 
War  II,  for  example,  most  of  the  behavioral  science  research 
was  conducted  under  the  general  staff  supervision  of  DCSPER. 
Though  this  practice  was  discontinued,  as  recently  as  1966  DCSPER 
organized  the  Directorate  of  Personnel  Studies  and  Research  to 
help  satisfy  the  need  for  officers  and  civilians  qualified  in 

the  scientific  aspects  of  human  behavior.  This  directorate  was 
eventually  abolished  in  May  1970.  As  the  severity  of  the  Army's 
people  problems  have  increased  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  resources  available  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

(3)  The  increase  of  the  severity  of  problems,  such  as  drug 
ahuse  and  race  relations,  is  attested  by  the  growing  size  of  LLe 
DCSPER  studies  program  which  in  EX  72  increased  $1,961,000  over 
its  previous  level.  Though  this  increase  is  indicative  of  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  need  to  study  "people  problems",  the 
resources  to  manage  this  program  have  not  kept  pace.  The  survey 
results  (Annex  G)  indicate  that  research  results  are  often  not 
available  when  needed,  that  few  individuals  know  how  to  solicit 
research  and  that  little  effort  is  made  to  identify  future  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  reach  crisis  proportions.  One  way  of  improving 
the  use  of  behavioral  science  would  be  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  system  by  which  future  problems  are  identified  and  by 
which  knowledge  to  solve  these  problems  is  obtained,  evaluated, 
disseminated  and  applied.  (See  RECOMMENDATION  5-4.) 

(4)  The  ability  within  DCSPER  to  effectively  use  behavioral 
science  is  hindered  by  the  same  factors  mentioned  in  the  previous 
finding  and  discussion,  that  is,  the  lack  of  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  lack  of  an  organizational  structure  that  would 
allow  those  few  officers  who  have  training  in  these  disciplines 
to  advise  the  policy  makers.  This  is  somewhat  exacerbated  by 
the  fact  that  certain  closely  related  functions  within  ODCSPER 
are  shared  by  two  directorates . 

(5)  The  solution  to  problems  such  as  race  relations,  drug 
abuse,  discipline  and  order,  is  dependent  on  the  same  body  of 
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knowledge — that  derived  from  behavioral  science.  Additionally, 
these  problems  represent  only  the  negative  side  of  the  issue. 

The  solution  to  human  problems  depends  on  developing  positive 
programs  based  on  increasing  motivation  and  allowing  for  human 
growth  and  development.  There  is  a  need  to  focus  on  the  positive 
side  of  human  issues  as  well  as  the  negative.  The  grouping 
together  of  the  functions  listed  above,  and  the  addition  of 
motivation  and  leadership  as  two  new  functions,  would  permit  a 
more  comprehensive  assessment  of  our  human  problems  as  well  as 
better  use  of  the  few  officers  educated  in  the  behavioral  sciences 

b.  Conclusions:  DCSPER  needs  an  increased  capability  to 
use  the  behavioral  sciences  in  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
today's  human  problems. 

RECOMMENDATION  7-1:  That  DCSPER  consider  assigning  responsibility 
for  race  relations,  drug  abuse,  discipline  and  order,  motivation, 
morale  and  leadership  to  a  single  directorate. 

RECOMMENDATION  7-2 :  That  DCSPER  develop  an  increased  capability 
to  provide  central  direction  and  monitorship  to  the  applications 
of  behavioral  science  knowledge  in  support  of  DCSPER  missions 
(Annex  H) . 

finding  8:  The  interaction  between  the  user  and  the  researcher 
in  identifying  requirements,  conducting  research,  and  evaluating 
and  applying  research  findings  is  inadequate. 

a.  Discussion. 

(1)  The  results  of  the  questionnaire  (Annex  G)  reveal  that 
DA  staff  officers  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  procedures 
for  initiating  research.  Further,  the  responsibility  within  DA 
staff  agencies  for  initiating  research  and  for  evaluating  and 
applying  research  findings  is  not  well  defined. 

(2)  AR  70-8  establishes  procedures  and  responsibilities 
in  these  areas  for  the  DA  staff  agencies.  It  remains  for  the 
staff  agencies  to  establish  internal  implementing  procedures  and 
responsibilities. 

(3)  The  following  observations  are  made  in  Annex  F: 

(a)  User  participation  in  the  conduct  of  research  varies 
considerably. 

(b)  Research  reports  are  often  written  in  technical  rather 
than  language  which  is  understandable  to  the  users. 
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(c)  OCRD  procedures  for  obtaining  and  evaluating  feedback 
front  the  user  on  research  findings  are  unstructured. 

(4)  Researchers  in  industry  have  improved  their  communi¬ 
cations  with  research  users  by  frequent  field  trips  and  news¬ 
letters.  The  field  trips  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
researcher  to  become  sensitive  to  the  problems  and  environment 
of  the  operator  and  to  gain  the  operator's  confidence  by  showing 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  operator's  problems.  The  newsletter, 
in  understandable,  non-technical  language  and  from  the  desk  of 
top  management,  widely  disseminates  preliminary  findings  and 
successful  applications  of  research.-  In  the  Army,  experience 
shows  that  field  teams  and  technical  advisory  services  provided 
by  research  organizations  have  gained  the  confidence  of  operators, 
have  sharpened  the  focus  of  research,  and  have  increased  the 
participation  of  users  in  the  conduct  of  research.  The  other 
Services  have  a  clearly  defined  procedure  for  obtaining  and 
evaluating  feedback  from  the  user. 

b.  Conclusions:  Because  improved  feedback  and  liaison 
provide  objective  data  to  the  operator  and  researcher,  the 
Army  would  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  procedures  used  by 
other  large  organizations  to  improve  communications  in  the 
research  community  ana  between  roseaXL*nei.s  and  users. 

?vE  COMMEN  DAT  IONS  8  - 1 :  That  each  DA  staff  agency  define  and 
publicize  responsibilities  within  that  agency  for  identifying 
research  requirements,  participating  in  the  research,  and 
evaluating  and  applying  research  findings. 

RE  COMMEN  DAT ION  8 - 2 :  That  in-house  research  organizations  increase 
the  use  of  interim  reports  and  newsletters  to  expeditiously  com¬ 
municate  their  findings,  and  that  such  communications  be  in  lan¬ 
guage  understood  by  laymen. 

RE  COMMEN DAT ION  8 - 3 :  That  in-house  organizations  increase  the 
use  of  technical  advisory  services  and  field  teams. 

RE  COMMEN DAT ION  8 - 4 :  That  CRD  adopt  a  structured  procedure  for 
obtaining  and  evaluating  feedback  from  the  user. 

FINDING  9 :  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  employee 
motivation,  decision  making,  conflict,  work  climate  and  social 
inter-action. 

a.  Discussion:  Several  lessons  from  industry  are  high¬ 
lighted  in  Annex  B*  Some  areas,  such  as  job  enrichment,  assess¬ 
ment  centers,  human  resource  accounting  and  professional 


socialization,  are  well  defined,  have  potential  short  term 
applications  and  are  listed  as  separate  recommendations. 

Under  the  more  general  subject  of  organizational  development, 
however,  there  is  a  need  for  more  fundamental  knowledge, 
especially  about  employee  motivation.  This  knowledge  is 
particularly  important  if  we  are  to  be  assured  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  short  term  gimmicks  but  rather  creating  an 
enduring  climate  for  organizational  and  individual  growth. 

b.  Conclusion:  A  review  of  the  Human  Resources  R&D 
Program  reveals  that  basic  research  and  exploratory  development 
in  soldier  motivation  is  inadequate  and  should  be  expanded. 

RECOMMENDATION  9 :  That  basic  research  and  exploratory  develop¬ 
ment  in  motivation  be  expanded  to  include  the  following: 

a.  The  relationship  between  motivation  and  group  or 
individual  productivity  and  effectiveness. 

b.  Decision-making  processes. 

c.  Interpersonal  and  intra/inter-organizational  conflict. 

d.  Leadership  climates. 

Social  influence  relationships. 

f.  Organizations  as  social-technical  systems. 

g.  Adult  socialization. 

h.  Planned  organizational  change  and  social  indices. 

FINDING  10:  The  Army  has  not  fully  used  the  capabilities  of 
the  civilian  research  community  in  that  the  Military  Themes 
Program,  provided  for  in  AR  70-35,  has  not  been  activated  in 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 

a.  Discussion:  The  objectives  of  the  Military  Themes 
Program  include  securing  the  best  exchange  of  information  between 
the  Army  and  other  government  and  non-government  organizations 

on  basic  research  problems  and  keeping  other  organizations 
informed  of  Army  requirements.  The  program  functions  in  the 
physical  and  engineering  sciences,  but  is  yet  to  be  activated 
for  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 

b.  Conclusion;  The  exchange  of  research  information  in 
the  human  area  is  as  important  as  it  is  in  the  hardware  business. 


Awareness  of  what  others  are  doing  could  prevent  duplication 
by  the  Army,  and  advertising  our  needs  could  lead  to  their 
satisfaction  by  outside  agencies. 

RECOMMENDATION  10:  That  the  Military  Themes  Program  provided 
for  in  AR  70-35  be  activated  for  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences . 


FINDING  11:  Combat  Development  Command  (CDC)  has  not  fully 
used  behavioral  science  knowledge  in  development  of  doctrine 
and  organization,  particularly  in  the  area  of  motivation,  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  development. 


a.  Discussion:  CDC  makes  limited  use  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  in  areas  which  influence  combat  performance  and  combat 
effectiveness.  Human  engineering  factors  are  considered  in 
designing  equipment.  Physiological  and  medical  factors,  includ¬ 
ing  physical  fatigue  in  continuous  operations,  health,  physio¬ 
logical  reactions  to  stress,  and  automatic  responses  and  reaction 
time,  are  considered.  Sociological  and  anthropological  factors 
relating  to  foreign  cultures  or  nations ,  to  include  enemy 
political  dynamics,  religion,  economics,  morale,  attitudes  and 
demographic  variables  affecting  enemy  ability  and  willingness 
to  fight,  are  also  considered  by  CDC.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the 
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biologically  in  force  design.  Specific  consideration  is  given 
to  how  these  behavioral  factors  influence  enemy  threat  in  terms 
of  capability,  willingness  to  fight  and  style  of  com±>at.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  CDC  does  employ  the  application  of  behavioral 
science  knowledge.  However,  CDC  does  not  fully  use  this  knowledge 
in  the  development  of  doctrine  and  organization,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  motivation,  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
development.  , 


b.  Conclusion:  CDC,  as  one  of  the  major  developers  of 
behavioral  and  social  science  research  requirements  in  the  Army,* 
has  done  little  to  apply  behavioral  science  knowledge  in  develop¬ 
ing  TOE's  and  has  not  looked  at  the  most  effective  organization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  in  the  organization. 

RE COMMEN DAT ION  11:  That  CDC  be  tasked  to  make  an  intensive 
evaluation  of  TOE  organizations  to  determine  means  of  improving 
motivation,  job  satisfaction,  and  overall  people  interface  within 
these  units. 


FINDING  12:  Headquarters,  Combat  Developments  Command,  does  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  personnel  to  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  behavioral  science  knowledge. 


a.  Discussion: 

(1)  As  a  social  organization  as  well  as  a  military 
service,  the  Army  must  have  an  understanding  of  group 
dynamics;  of  principles  of  social  influence,  especially 
by  peer  groups;  of  principles  relating  to  modification  of 
behavior;  of  factors  influencing  morale,  productivity,  and 
satisfaction  with  work;  and  the  effects  of  cultural  back¬ 
ground  on  beliefs  and  behaviors.  It  should  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  social  and  psychological,  as  well  as  the 
military  and  material  effects  of  its  actions.  The  need  for 
knowledge  of  this  sort  is  essential  to  the  Army,  and  CDC  in 
particular,  in  organizing  and  training  our  citizens  for 
military  service. 

(2)  HQ,  CDC,  lacks  qualified  personnel  assigned  overall 

human  factors  coordination  for  the  command.  Such  coordination 
is  necessary  for  mission  accomplishment.  If  qualified  personnel 
were  available,  they  could  continuously  survey  on-going  human 
factors  work  both  within  and  outside  the  command,  and  the 
doctrinal  reasons  for  these  studies.  They  could  also  insure 
that:  studies  are  proposed  to  CRD  where  there  are  human  factors 

research  gaps;  that  these  proposals  are  followed  through;  and 
that  the  results  of  these  studies  are  used  by  the  appropriate 
CDC  agency  in  formulating  doctrine,  organization  and  material 
needs . 

b.  Conclusions:  There  is  a  need  for  qualified  officers 
to  coordinate  the  many  applications  of  behavioral  science 
knowledge  within  CDC. 

RECOMMENDATION  12:  That  HQ  CDC  consider  the  assignment  of 
officers  with  graduate  degrees  in  general  or  experimental 
psychology  to  coordinate  the  use  of  behavioral  science  know¬ 
ledge  within  CDC. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OrFICF.  OF  THC  CHIEF  OK  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  RECORD 


SUBJECT :  OSAMVA  Decision  13ric 


on  Behavioral  Science 


1.  A  decision  briefing  was  given  to  CSA  at  1036  hours,  8  June  197?. 
on  the  OSAMVA  Behavioral  Science  Study.  The  briefer  was  LTC  Hadal, 
OSAMVA,  and  the  following  persons .were  present: 


GEH  Palmer,  VCSA 
LTG  Kerwin,  DCSPER 
LTG  DePuy ,  AVCSA 
LTG  Forsythe,  SAMVA 
LTG  Gribble ,  CRD 
MG  Bennett,  SGS 
MG  Bolton,  0DCS0PS 
MG  Berry,  C0P0  ' 

MG  McLeod.  CACSFOR 
15G  McConnell,  0DCSL0G 
Dr.  Her sh ,  ODCSFER 


COL  Pate he 11 ,  DSGS(CAR) 
COL  Wanner  ,  CSA  XO 
COL  Munnelly ,  ODSGS(SS) 
COL  Hampton ,  OSAMVA 
COL  Legters,  Fort  Orri 
Mr.  Daniels,  0 DCS PER 
LTC  Smith,  OAVCSA 
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2.  LTC  Hadal  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  briefing  was  to  obtain  the 
CSA  approval  of  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  OSAMVA  Forking. 
Group  on  Behavioral  Science.  (The  text  of  the  briefing  is  at  the  inclose 
He  defined  two  terms  that  are  considered  critical  to  the  study:  Behavior. 
Science  and  Organizational  Development  (OD) ,  and  described  the  CD  process 
as  the  use  of  behavioral  science  to  integrate  people,  tasks,  and  the 
environment  in  order  to  increase  organizational  effectiveness.  CSA  asked 
if  the  term  organizational  development  was  widely  used  and  LTC  Nacal  said 
yes.  The  consensus  of  attendees  was  that  the  term  was  unknown  Vo  most  of 
the  Army  and  that  it  might  be  confusing  for  use  within  the  Army.’ 


3.  LTC  Nadal 


a.  Behavioral  Science  advice 
top  policy-makers. 


b.  There  is  an  insufficient  number  of  officers  trained  in  the 
behavioral  sciences. 
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SUBJECT:  OSAMVA  Decision  Briefing  on  Behavioral  Science 


d.  The  Army  is  not  fully  using  behavioral  science  knowledge  to 
improve  professionalism  and  leadership. 

4.  ETC  Nadal  then  described  the  recommended  action  plan  to  correct  these 
deficiencies : 

a.  To  provide  advice  to  top  policy-makers: 

(1)  A  behavioral  science  element  should  be  established  in  the  OCSA 
to:  Advise  the  CSA  and  VCSA  on  behavioral  science  matters;’ maintain  com¬ 
munication  with  civilian  experts  in  the  field;  coordinate  Armywide 
behavioral  science  activities;  and  provide  stimulation  for  the  Army's 
adoption  of  what  is  useful  in  this  area.  The  recommended  location  of  the 
element  is  OSGS . 

(2)  Establish  an  advisory  board  to  advise  the  Army  Staff  on  behavioral 
science . 

(3)  ODCSPER  should  develop  its  behavioral  science  capability. 

b.  To  provide  sufficient  officers  with  behavioral  science  background: 

(1)  Determine  future  requirements  tor  officers  with  graduate  degrees 
in  behavioral  science  and  educate  officers  to  fill  these  requirements. 

(2)  Assign  qualified  officers  to  authorized  positions. 

(3)  Orient  and  educate  key  DA  officers  by  conducting  short  seminars 
in  the  use  of  behavioral  science. 

<*>  Establish  a  course  for  leadership  instructors  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  the  improved  leadership  course  being  developed  in  the  Army  school 
system. 


c.  To  improve  behavioral  science  research: 

(1)  Revise  AR  70-8  to  improve  identification  of  research  requirements, 
improve  dissemination  of  research  findings,  and  provide  for  research  eval¬ 
uation  system. 

(2)  Improve  use  of  advisory  service  and  field  teams  (similar  to 
HutnRRO  activities). 

(3)  Establish  behavioral  science  themes  program. 
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SUBJECT:  OSAMVA  Decision  Briefing  on  Behavioral  Science 

d.  To  improve  the  Army's  vise  of  behavioral  science  knowledge: 

(1)  Conduct  research  on  the  applicability  of  the  following  within 
the  Army:  Job  enrichment;  assessment  centers;  management  by  objectives; 
and  motivation  measurement. 

(2)  Conduct  pilot  programs  in  the  use  of  behavioral  science  tech¬ 
niques  in  a  DA  Staff  element  (CPO)  and  a  field  installation  (Fort  Old). 

(3)  Total  cost  of  this  action  program  is  estimated  at  $1.2  million 
over  a  3-year  period.  Since  $300  thousand  is  already  programed  in  this 
year's  research  budget,  new  costs  will  only  be  $900  thousand. 

5.  COL  Lcgters,  Fort  Ord ,  then  described  the  work  in  organizational 
development  now  being  done  at  Fort  Ord.  Under  Project  VOLAR,  they  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  to  measure  morale,  attitudes,  and  performance  of  trainees, 
as  well  as  job  satisfaction  of  permanent  party  personnel.  The  measures 
have  proven  to  be  valuable  command  tools,  which  have  assisted  unit  com¬ 
manders  at  all  levels  to  identify  problem  areas,  and  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  trends  in  leadership  and  unit  administration. 

6.  A  second  project  in  organizational  development  at  Fort  Ord  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  COL  Lcgters.  Beginning  with  top-level  management,  teams  or 
skilled  interviewers  work  with  managers  and  workers  to  get  answers  to 
critical  questions  such  as:  "What  are  the  real  channels  of  communication?" 
Next,  the  team  moves  into  subgroups  of  the  organization.  For  example,  the 
work  in  the  post  stockade  includes  the  managers,  the.  guards,  the  clerks, 
the  cooks,  and  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  goals  are  to  develop  open 
and  honest  communication,  to  increase  job  satisfaction,  and  to  cause 
individuals  to  view’  the  organization's  goals  as  their  own.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  job  satisfaction,  and  increased  sharing  of  the  organization's 
goals,  will  result  in  greater  professionalism  and  better  job  performance. 

7.  COL  Legters  also  described  an  "Awareness  Training"  project  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  military  psychologist  as  part  of  the  organizational  develop¬ 
ment  program.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop; 

a.  Greater  self-awareness  and  insight. 

b.  Group  problem-solving. 

c.  Better  understanding  of  others'  goals  and  motivations. 

d.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  nonverbal  communication. 
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SUBJECT:  OSAMVA  Decision  Briefing  on  Behavioral  Science 

Feedback  from  the  89  field  grade  officers  6  weeks  .after  the  training 
reflects  better  counseling  and  communication  abilities,  more  awareness 
of  the  need  to  guide  subordinates,  and  greater  confidence  and  assertiveness 

8.  COL  Legters  stated  that  the  demands  for  the  organizational  development 
activities  are  greater  than  the  current  resources  available  to  conduct  then 
lie  stated  that  six  officers,  nine  enlisted  map,  and  nine  civilians  would 

be  needed  to  conduct  the  pilot  organizational  development  program  proposed 
by  OSAMVA .  He  stated  that  CON  ABC  suppor.ts  the  program  as  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  CONARC  plan  to  enhance  motivational  .training  in  the  Army,  and  can 
provide  the  military  spaces  and  funds  to  support  the  test  program. 

9.  LTC  Kadal.  then  summarized  the  briefing  and  asked  CSA  to  approve  the 
following  recommendations: 

a.  Establish  a  small  behavioral  science  element  in  OSGS. 

b.  Establish  an  advisory  board  of  prominent  behavioral  scientists. 

c.  Direct  the  identification  and  validation  of  positions  Armywide 
for  advance  degrees  in  behavioral  science. 

d.  Establish  an  Instructor  Training  Course  for  personnel  who  will  be 
teaching  leadership  in  the  service  schools. 

e.  Conduct  a  pilot  organization  development  test  at  DA  (0P0)  and  at 
a  field  installation  (Fort  Ord). 

10.  CSA  asked  if  the  organizational  development  concept  includes  systems 
engineering,  which  seems  to  have  similar  objectives.  LTC  Kadal  said  it 
did  not  encompass  systems  engineering;  rather,  it  approaches  the  problem 

of  integrating  people,  tasks,  and  environment  from  a  different  perspective, 
i.e.,  from  a  motivational  and  morale  standpoint.  CSA  then  said  the  OSAMVA 
Study  Group  had  done  an  excellent  job,  had  come  to  grips  with  the  problem, 
and  that  the  proposed  program  was  a  modest  one.  He  stated  that  we  should 
proceed  with  the  program  as  outlined.  VCSA  agreed.  CSA  then  opened  the 
meeting  for  discussion. 

11.  The  general  consensus  was  that  the. proposed  program  had  potential 
for  a  high  payoff  at  a  relatively  modest  expense.  The  idea  to  conduct 
carefully  designed  pilot  projects,  such  as  the  Fort  Ord  program,  was 
strongly  endorsed.  AVCSA  stated  that  he  believed  it  would  take  a  new 
generation  of  officers  before  the  program  is  fully  accepted,  however. 

In  this  regard,  he  recommended  that  we  put  more  emphasis  on  pilot  projects 
and  careful  demonstration  of  the  value  of  behavioral  science  techniques 
before  we  talk  too  much  abort  abstract  theory  to  the  Army.  AVCSA  expressed 
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SUBJECT:  OSAMA  Decision  Briefing  on  Behavioral  Science  . 

the  belief  that  the  behavioral  science  element:  should  be  placed  in  0  DCS  PER 
rather  than  OCSA  because: 


a.  Most  of  the  subject  nutter  is  the  responsibility  of  the  DCS PER . 

b.  If  it  were  put  in  OCSA  initially  and  later  moved  to  ODCSPER,  this 
move  could  be  interpreted  to  be  a  downgrading  of  the  activity. 


CRD  and  MG  Bolton,  ODCSOPS ,  agreed  with  AVCSA  that  the  behavioral  science 
element  should  be  in  ODCSPER.  DCSPER  agreed  with  it  being  placed  in  OCSA 
initially  and  then  moved  to  ODCSPER  after  the  program  is  initiated  and 
going  well. 


12.  CSA  said  he  wanted  the  behavioral  science  element  in  OCSA  because, 
like  all  new  programs,  this  one  needed  impetus  from  the  top  until  it  cots 
going.  SAMVA  agreed  and  pointed  out  that,  while  the  majority  of  the 
program  concerns  matters  for  which  DCSPER  is  responsible,  the  behavioral 
science  program  transcends  DCSPER  responsibilities .  CSA  said  the  element 
should  be  in  OAVCSA,  however ,  rather  than  OSGS.  lie  said  he  did  not  object 
to  having  a  behavioral  science  capability  in  OSGS  to  ensure  that  the  Army 
Staff  environment  was  improved  in  this  area,  but  that  for  the  Armyvide 
program,  AVCSA  should  have  responsibility.  VCSA  agreed,  but  recommended 
the  location  in  OAVCSA  be  tentative  until  the  future  of  SAMVA  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  immediately  after  this  briefing. 


13.  CSA  then  di scussed  the  issue  of  getting  the  program  accepted  through¬ 
out  the  Army.  He  agreed  with  the  recommendation  to  conduct  seminars  for 
key  personnel  on  the  DA  Staff  and  to  educate  leadership  instructors.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  go  beyond  that,  however,  to  ensure  that  the  behavioral 
science  concept  was  understood  Armwide.  He  asked  that  a  program  be 
developed,  similar  to  the  leadership  traveling  teams,  to  hold  seminars 

at  various  Army  installations  to  make  key  people  aware  of  the  value  of 
behavioral  science  knowledge.  He  said  we  should  avoid  new  mandatory 
training  requirements,  and  where  local  expertise  is  available,  use  that 
resource  to  conduct  the  seminars,  lie  further  stated  that  the  seminars 
should  be  closely  tied  to  the  pilot  projects  so  that  key  personnel  through¬ 
out  the  Army  would  be  aware  of  these  projects  and  informed  of  their  results 
SAMVA  and  AVCSA  agreed  that  it  was  essential  that  we  demonstrate  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  behavioral  science  before  too  much  "pure  theory"  is  disseminated 

14.  VCSA  then  brought  up  the- subject  of  a  name  for  the  behavioral  science 
activities.  He  said  he  did  not  particularly  like  the  terms  behavioral 
science,  organizational  development,  or  human  resources  management.  (The 
latter  had  been  suggested  by  SGS  and  SAMVA.)  He  asked  that  the  behavioral 
science  group  work  on  that.  (ACTION:  OSAMVA) 
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15.  CSA  made  the  following  decisions: 


a.  The  behavioral  science  element  is  approved  for  OCSA.  Contingent 
on  any  change  that  may  come  out  of  the  meeting  to  follow  this  briefing, 
it  is  to  be  located  in  OAVCSA .  (A  subsequent  decision  was  made  to  leave 
it  in  OSAMVA,  or  the  successor  organization  to  OSAMVA.)-  (ACTION:  SGS) 

b.  The  Advisory  Board  concept  is  approved,  with  details  to  be 
determined  later.  (ACTION:  SAMVA) 

c.  Action  is  to  be  taken  to  identify  and  validate  positions  that 
require  behavioral  science  graduate  degrees.  (Specific  numbers  to  be 
determined  later.)  (ACTION:  DCSPER) 

d.  Establish  an  Instructor  Training  Course  for  instructors  who  will 
be  teaching  leadership  in  the  Army  school  system.  (ACTION:  DCSPER) 


c.  Develop  an  Armywide  orientation' and  education  program  to  create 
awareness  of  the  value  of  behavioral  science  and  insure  that  these  key 
personnel  are  informed  of  what  goes  on  in  the  program,  particularly  the 
pilot  projects.  (ACTION:  SAMVA) 


SAMVA) 
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g.  Brief  the  SA  next  week  at  a  briefing  separate  from  the  regularly 
scheduled  APC.  Include  in  the  briefing  an  outline  of  the  Arnyviae 
orientation  and  education  program  (para  15e,  above).  (ACTION:  SAMVA) 


h.  Monitor  the  pilot  test  in  0P0  to  determine  its  applicability  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Staff.  (ACTION:  SGS,  SMD) 

i.  SGS  is  to  prepare  a  CSM  to  the  Army  Staff  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  this  program. 
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General  Westmoreland,  Gentlemen: 
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On  11  April,  the  Chief  of  Staff  received  an  information  briefing  on  the 
findings  of  the  Behavioral  Science . Study  conducted  by  the  working  group 
in  03AMVA. 

* 

VG  1  On  (Left) 

The  study  findings  can  be  summarized  in  four  simple  statements: 

1.  Behavioral  science  advice  is  not  readily  available  to  the  Army's 
top  policy  makers. 

2.  The  Army  lacks  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  educated  in  the 
.behavioral  sciences. 

3.  Yhc  Army f s  hur.sn  factors  research,  system  is  not  generally  u ii c! c r *■ 
stood  or  viewed  as  being  responsive  to.  the  user. 

4.  The  Army  is  not  fully  using  behavioral  science,  knowledge  to 
improve  organizational  effectiveness. 

VG  2  On  (Right) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  information  briefing,  you  provided  the  following 
guidance: 

^  1.  Obtain  Staff  comments. 

2.  Develop  an  action  plan. 

3.  Brief  you  after  your  return  from  USAREUR. 


Sir,  the  study  was  staffed  and  we  have  developed  an  action  plan  for  your 


VG  1  Off 


VG  2  Off 

Our  plan  addresses  the  general  findings  and  recommends  specific  actions 
designed  to  improve  Army  effectiveness  in  these  areas.  These  actions 
have  tv?o  objectives.  The  first  is  the  improvement  of  existing  procedure 
and  organizations  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  behavioral  science 
.  knowledge  in  addressing  the  Army's  human  problems.  The  second  objective 
is  to  take  advantage  of  certain  new  concepts  for  applying  behavioral 
science  knowledge  to  improving  organizational  effectiveness.  As  a 
result  of  our  study,  several  parts  of  this  plan  have  already  been 
initiated.  Those  items  that  are  already  undeway  will  be  identified. 

before  presenting  our  plan  for  your  approval,  I'd  like  to  refresh  your 
•  memory  with  two  important  definitions. 

VG  3  On  (Left)  Behavioral  Science 

Behavioral  science  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  behavior.  It  always 
includes  the  disciplines  of  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology  and 
often  includes  many  more.  There  is  obviously  nothing  new  to  the  use  of 
behavioral  science  by  the  Army.  We  have  been  using  behavioral  sciences 
''for  years  and  are  doing  so  very  effectively  in  some  areas  such  as  classi 
fication  and  selection.  We  are  not,  however,  as  effective  in  using 
behavioral  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  organizational  effectiveness  or 
individual  motivation. 

• 

VG  3  Off 
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Organizations.!  development: ,  or  0!)  for  short,  is  the  application  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  to  the  management  of  organizations.  The  purpose  of 
0D  is  to  integrate  people,  tasks  and  the  environment  in  order  to  increase 
organizational  effectiveness . 

VG  4  Off 

VG  Process  of  0D  On 


The  process  of  organizational  development  normally  includes  the  steps 
shown  on  this  vu-graph  (Pause).  The  programs  developed  to  solve  the 
human  problems  of  an  organization  obviously  vary  w’ilh  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  As  a  general  rule,  two  key  processes  are  present  in  all  CD 
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the  involvement  of  the  work  force  in  solving  the  organizational  problem; 
0D  programs  range  from. the  simple  use  of  questionnaires  for  assessing 
employee  attitudes  to  complex  job  redesign  and  management  training 


programs 


VG  l\h  Off 


Though  many  of  the  things  w’e  propose  are  not  new,  and  are  in  fact  being 
-tried  by  some  commanders,  what  is  new  is  the  systematic  study  and  applies 
tion  of  organizational  development  to  improve  the  performance  and  well 
being  of  the  Army. 


With  that  as  a  background,  our  first  general  finding  was  that 
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VG  5  On  (Left) 


Behavioral  science  advice  is  not  readily  available  to  the  Army's  top 

policy  makers.  The  facts  listed  on  this  chart  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

•  • 

Our  visits  with  industry  and  the  other  Services  revealed  a  number  of 
programs  underway  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness.  Common  to  the 
organizations  ve  visited  was  an  increasing  use  of  OD  techniques  and  in 
some  cases  a  restructuring  of  organizations  to  give  this  OD  greater 
application.  AT&T  and  General  Motors  are  two  examples  of  organizations 
which  have  created  new  offices  to  initiate  programs  to  improve  • 
organizational  effectiveness.  Within  the  military.  Fort  Ord  has  been 
using  some  OD  techniques  this  past  year,  specifically  en  attitude 
measurement  questionnaire  for  its  trainees  and  a  series  of  team  building 
seminars  for  commanders  and  staff  officers.  The  Wavy  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  an  extensive  Command  Development  Program. 

Because  people  arc  the  building  block  of  any  organization,  OD  activities 
span  a  number  of  staff  agencies.  Though  it  is  primarily  a  personnel 
function,  a  number  of  other  functions  such  as  training,  organizational 
design  and  research  are  also  involved. 


The  growing  awareness  of  organizational  development  by  the  Army  has 
resulted  in  increasing  interest  by  the  Army  in  the  field  as  well  as  the 
DA  Staff.  We  have  just  mentioned  Fort  Ord  has  an  OD  program  in  being. 
Fort  Bliss  is  developing  an  educational  and ■ counsel ing  program  which 
includes  OD  techniques,  and  the  Army  V.’ar  College  is  increasing  its  use 


of  some  OD  programs  in  its  new  curriculum. 


The  Comptrol  1  er'  s 
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program  also  relies  on  some  00  techniques.  The  lack  of  knowledge  which 
generally  exists  within  the  Army  about  these  technique's  and  programs, 
however,  and  the  lack  of  expertise  readily  available  to  Army  policy 
makers  does  not  allow  us  to  take  full  advantage  of  a  potentially  useful 
method  for  increasing  job  satisfaction  and  motivation  within  the  Army. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  need  exists  for  a  small  coordinating 
office  within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  guide,  monitor  and 
coordinate  the  Armyfs  efforts  in  organizational  development  and  to  advise 
the  Chief  of  Staff  until  such  a  time  as  the  effectiveness  of  the' program 
is  tested  and  the  requisite  expertise  is  available  within  the  Army  Staff. 
We  further  conclude  that  a  need  exists  to  capitalize  on  behavioral  science 
and  organizational  development  expertise  available  outside  the  Army  if 
we  uie  Lu  benefit  from  the  efforts  of  others. 

.  V'G  6  On  £ 

Our  plan  to  address  this  general  finding  is-  on  the  vu-graph  to  your  left. 
It  consists  of  three  tasks.  The  first  task  is  the  location  of  an' 
organizational  development  group  you  approved  at  our  last  briefing.  We 
recommend  that  it  be  established  within  the  Office  of  the  SGS.  Though 
OCRD  disagrees  with  this  suggestion,  believing  this  office  should  be 
within  ODCSPER,  we  feel  this  office  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  program 
started.  The  second  task  is  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  board.  It 
will  provide  the  means  for  tapping  civilian  expertise  in  the  behavioral 
and  management  sciences,  and  hopefully,  help  the  Army  to  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  experienced  by  the  civilian  sector  in  attempting  to  apply 
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organizational  development  concepts.  It  will  also  provide  us  with  a 
window  from  which  we  can  view  the  efforts  of  recognized  authorities  in 
the  management  field  as  they  work  toward  solving  human  problems.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  our  society  that  the  Army  inherits  many  of  its  social 
problems  from  the  civilian  sector.  By  having  access  to  experts  in  the 
civilian  sector  we  will  be  able  to  predict  future  problems  and  be  better 
prepared  to  cope  with  them.  The  third  task  involves  a  reorganization 
of  certain  DCSPER  resources  to  enhance  their  capability  in  organizational 
and  human  development.  Though  DCSPER  staff  comments  did  not  agree  with 
our  proposed  reorganization,  a  study  is  being  conducted  within  DCSPER 
with  the  view  to  improving  their  ability  and  knowledge  in  this  critical 
field. 

VG  5  and  6  Off 

VG  7  On  (Left) 

Our  second  General  Finding  is  that  we  jack  a  sufficient  number  of  officers 
with  training  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  This  chart  indicates  where  we 
Stand  with  respect  to  requirements  and  assets  in  the  behavioral  science 
area. 

In  the  Army  Staff  we  manage  to  fill  only  14  of  the  26  positions  validated 
,-for  officers  with  a  background  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Our  survey  of 
the  Army  Staff  revealed  a  recognized  need  for  more  officers  trained  in 
the  disciplines  concerned  with  people.  Ninety-nine  such  positions  were 
identified  as  a  result  of  our  survey. 


Army-wide,  we  manage  to  fill  only  31  of  the  172  validated  positions.  It 
is  only  fair  to  point,  out  that  the  experience  of  the  Amy  Educational 
Requirements  Board  is  that  three  officers  must  be  trained  for  each 
position,  if  positions  are  to  be  filled  100%  of  the  time.  This  is  due 
to  schools,  short  tours,  the  priority  of  command  assignments,  etc.  The 
point  is  that  requirements  exceed  assets  and  many  validated  positions 
are  not  filled  by  qualified  officers.  Our  figures  do  not  include  Medical 
Service  Corps  officers.  Our  study  did  not  include  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  because  our  focus  is  on  organizational  matters,  not  on  the  treatment 
of  mental  disorder.  Ue  should  mention,  however,  that  the  Medical  Service 
has  also  recently  expanded  its  endeavors  in  0D. 

VG  8  On' (Right) 


Our  action  plan  addressing  the  shortage  of  qualified  officers  consists 
of  four  tasks: 

1.  The  first  is  to  determine  requirements.  In  order  to  send  officers 
to  civilian  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  program  the  officers  for  validated 
i  positions.  Positions  must  be  identified  and  validated  by  major  commands 
and  Heads  of  Staff  Agencies.  The  fact  is  that  the  emphasis  placed  on 
leadership  and  professionalism  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  studies  such  as 
the  CORARC  Leadership  Board  has  already  been  felt  in  the  field.  There 
are  now  clear  signs  of  movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  maintain 
the  momentum  qualified  people  must  be  found  for  key.  positions  -- 
particularly  leadership  instructors,  counselors,  career  managers,  and 
officers  associated  with  human  factors  research. 
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The  procedure  is  simple .  The  reviev;  phase  would  begin  wii 
■a  DA  Directive  to  commanders  and  Heads  of  Staff  Agencies  direct 
ing  them  to  take  a  hard  look,  at  people-sensitive  positions. 
Pos'itions  must  be  identified  and  validated  before  officers  can 
be  sent  to  school  to  fill  the  positions. 

2.  Our  second  recommendation  in  this  area  was  to  reassign 
qualified  officers  to  validated  positions.  Currently  there 
are  many  cases  of  officers  who  are  qualified  but  not  filling 
a  validated  slot  while  unqualif ied  officers  are  in  validated 
positions.  ODCSPER  nonconcurred  with  this  recommendation. 
ODCSPER  stated  that  turbulence  would  result  from  the  reshufflin 


of  officers  already  in  the ‘position .  We  concur.  Commanders 


will  continue  to  use  assets  as  they  see  fit,  but  it  should  Li 


pointed  out  that  improved  rearrangement  of  these  assets  is 
required.  •  ...... 

3.  The  third  task  is  a  relatively  fast  method  for  providing 
officers  on  the  Army  Staff  with  an  understanding  of  organi¬ 
zational  development  techniques  through  the  use  of  short 
management  courses  and  executive  seminars.  We  have  developed 
the  details  of  a  plan  to  familiarize  top  management  (Colonels 
,and  Brigadier  Generals)  with  new  concepts  and  techniques  used 
by  other  large  organizations.  The  second  phase  of  the  plan 
calls  for  more  detail  on  the  same  subjects  for  action  officers. 
An  evaluation  of  effectiveness  is  built  into  the  plan.  If  the 
desired  results  are  achieved  ve  could  continue  or  expand 
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seminars  both  in  this  building  and  in  the  field.  Topics  such 
as  those  indicated  on  this  sli.de  would  be  discussed.  These 


terms  will  be  discussed  when  we  address  research  proposals. 

«  • 

VQ  ?  ON  L 
VG  ^  OFF 

4.  The  fourth  task  is  to  establish  a  leadership  instructor 
« 

course,  probably  at  Fort  Denning,  CONARC's  proponent  for  leade; 
ship.  New  POI's  for  leadership  have  been  developed  by  Fort 
Benning  and  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  The  succ.es 
of  this  improved  leadership  instruction  depends  upon  the  instr 
tor's  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  his  ability  to  project  a 
complex  subject  to  his  students.  The  new  material  requires  1! a| 
iuoze  than  the  simple  listing  v I  principles  and  traits  of  lecide 


For  this  reason  we  believe  a  course  for  leadership  instructors 

:  I 

would  serve  the  Army  well,  until  such  time  as  academically  quaj 
fied  officers  are  available  in  sufficient  numbers. 

VG  ?and  f  OFF 
VG  /0  ON  ^ 

Our  third  General  Finding  is  that  Behavioral  Science  research 


is  not  generally  considered  relevant  or  responsive.  This  is  a 
'strong  statement,  but  it  is  quite  accurate,  The  facts  are: 

1.  According  to  our  survey  of  the  Army  Staff  we  learned  tha 
71%  of  the  respondents  were  either  vaguely  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  initiating  research  or  not  at  all  familiar  with 
procedures. 
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2.  77%  considered  research,  generally  unresponsive  to  user 
needs.  The  most  common  complaint  being  that  it  came  too  late. 

3.  .  Research,  findings.,  according  to  the  users,  themselves, 
were  not  readily  available  to  users. 

4.  Users  also  found  research  reports  too  technical  and, 
therefore,  .the  reports  were  not  understood.  There  is  a  need 
for  individxials  with  the  capability  to  translate  research 
reports  into  practical  military  applications. 

5.  The  system  for  identifying  and  anticipating  potential 
problem  areas  is  not  effective.  It  would  seem  that  everyone 
is  so  busy  with  the  "here  and  the  now"  that  not  enough  effort 
is  devoted  to  looking  beyond  the  horizon.  We  need  a  system 
that  will  identify  potential  problem  areas  and  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  needed  research  to  provide  solutions  before 
problems  assume  crisis  proportion.  By  that  time  it  is  too  late 
to  do  research.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  procedures  for 
identifying  and  anticipating  potential  problem  areas  as  well 

as  user-researcher  communications  need  to  be  improved. 

VG  /  /  ON  (RIGHT) 

1.  a-c.  OCRD  is  aware  of  these  problems  and  is  already  taking 
stops  to  remedy  them.  The  revision  of  AR  70-8  v/ill  improve 
the  identification  of  research  requirements;  improve  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  research  findings  and  provide  for  the  evaluation  of 
research. 
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2.  OCRD  will  make  more  extensive  use  of  field  teams  and  an 
advisory  service  to  improve  commun-cations  between  the 
researcher/  the  tester  and  the.  ultimate  user.  There  is  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  field  teams  are  the  best  kind 
of  communications.  AR's  and  other  written  guidance  and 
information,  will  never  replace  face  to  face  contact. 

3.  Behavioral  science  themes  are  now  being  prepared  and  will 
be  publicized  to  establish  links  between  the  Army  behavioral 
science  R&D  community  and  the  civilian  academic  and  industrial 
behavioral  science  community.  This  program  is  an  outgrowth 

of  the  successful  Military  Themes  program  now  in  use  in  the 
physical  sciences.  In  this  program  pamphlets  are  published 
describing  the  state  of  the  art  in  various  disciplines,  and 
Identifying  Army  problems  that  need  solutions.  These  pamphlet 
then  receive  wide  distribution  through  the  academic  and  resear 
community.  This  approach  has  been  found  useful  in  the  physics 
sciences  and  should  be  equally  effective  in  the  behavioral 
sciences. 

VG  /G  and  //  OFF 

VG  /  ON  L 

The  fourth  General  Finding  is  that  the  Army  is  not  fully  using 
behavioral  science  knowledge  to  improve  organizational  effect! 


ness . 

1.  The  facts  are  that  large  organiations  have  used  organi- 
national  development  techniques  with  some  success.  AT'.T  fo: 
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example ,  has  been  conducting  gn  extensive  job  enrichment 
program  for  approximately  ten  years.  Sears  and  Roebuck  lias 
a  very  effective  attitude  measurement  system  (to  which  they 
attribute  their  good  record  in  labox*  relations)  and  Texas 
'Instrument  Corporation  represents,  one  of  the  more  advanced 
corporations  in  America,  in  using  organizational  development 
techniques  throughout  its  entire  organization. 

2.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  lack  of  knowledge  and 
normal  resistcince  to  change  we  in  the  Army  have  not  investi¬ 
gated  the  application  of  those  techniques  to  the  Army.  A 
significant  amount  of  research  in  organizational  development, 
however,  is  being  funded  by  the  Kavv. 

3.  Army  field  elements  and  Army  Staff  agencies  have  expresse 
an  interest  in  organizational  development  techniques  and  are 
doing  so  with  some  success.  The  Fort  Ord  questionnaire  is  a 
useful  management  tool  to  the  commanders  there,  while  the  team 
building  activities  have  enhanced  communications  among  com¬ 
manders  and  staff. 

Job  enrichment  efforts  within  the  Army  Security  Agency 
have  also  met  with  some  success  and  are  being  further  develooo 
by  the  Behavioral  Science  Research  Laboratory. 

Additionally,  the  MAP  TOE  program  including  some  seminars 
on  job  enrichment  which  have  been  very  successful  in  increas¬ 
ing  job  effectiveness  in  certain  supply  and  technical  jobs 
at  unit  level. 
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Interest  in  these  type  programs,  also  exists  in  other 
posts,  and  commands  such  as  Fort  Bragg  and  0P0. 

Vie  conclude  that  organizational  development  techniques 
can  be  useful  to  the  Army.  However  tliey  must  be  tailored  to 
the  Army  environment.  The  industrial  experience  docs  not 
necessarily  fit  our  organization.  Research  is  required  to 
determine  if  certain  specific  organizational  development 
concepts  or  techniques  are  useful  to  us  and  if  they  are  how 
tliey  can  best  be  implemented.  V?e  recommend,  therefore,  four 
concepts  which  should  be  investigated  and  two  which  should  be 
tried  on  a  pilot  basis.  The  concepts  to  be  investigated  are: 

Job  Enrichment 


Management  By  Objectives 
Motivation  Measurement • System 

I  will  briefly  present  a  definition  of  each  of  these' 
proposals.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  these  in  more  detail 
should  you  desire  to  do  so. 

VG  /~lr  OFF 

Job  enrichment  involves  the  analysis  of  the  job  a  soldier 
-docs  and  seeks  to  make  that  job  more  varied  and  interesting 
so  that  the  soldier  identifies  with  his  job  and  does  it  better. 

Job  enrichment  consists  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  jobs 
individuals  are  asked  to  do,  and  development  of  programs  to 
enhance  the  job  through  creation  of  an  increased  sense  of 
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participation  and  responsibility  on  idle  part  of  subordinates. 
The  key  to  these  efforts  are  a  systematic,  clearly  delineated 
approach  to  creating  better  jobs,  which  involves  several 
echelons  of  the  chain  of  command .  The  objectives  of  a  job 
enrichment  enrichment  program  are  shown  on • this  slide. 

•  VG  /4  ON  (JOB  ENR.  OBJ.)  L 

_VG - -  OFF 


Industrial  examples  of  job  enrichment  programs  are  plcnti 
The  key  process  is  called  "greenlighting,"  a  session  in  which 
members  of  the  chain  of  command  meet  under  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  leader  to  analyze  ways  to  enrich  subordinates  jobs 
The  procedure  is  relatively  simple  once  the  chain  of  command. 


unclcrs  tsnds  to  coir,  os  Qonvri  t  lie  cl  to  ncr  it  o\i 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a  soldier  works  better  when  he  believes 
that  his  'job  is  important  and  that  he  is  trusted  by  his  super¬ 
visors.  Most  jobs  can  be  enriched;  some  cannot.  We  want  OCRD 
to  investigate  jobs  and  their  potential  for  enrichment. 

VG  ( $,  ON  L. 

The  implications  of  Job  Enrichment  for  the  Army  are  great 
Exciting  training  allowing  the  soldier  maximum  latitude  could 
-substitute  self-discipline  for  external  coercion.  Rewards  can 
be  found  in  work  itself  when  the  soldier  identifies  with  his 
job.  Satisfied  soldiers  may  be  our  best  recruiters  and,  final 
soldiers  who  are  challenged  by  their* jobs  are  likely  to  remain 
in  the  Army. 
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V?e  honestly  do  not  know  exactly  what  can  be  '.done  to 
enrich  all  jobs.  Vie  are  asking  OCRD  to  investigate.  Our 
proposal  entails  three  efforts  at  job  enrichment  as  shown  on- 

I  ’  . 

our  plan.  The  type  units  were  picked  to  span  the  spectrum 
of  those  most  similar  to  an  industrial  setting*  in  which  case 
the  industrial  job  enrichment  procedures  should  apply  without 
much  problem,  to  an  infantry  unit.  In  the  latter  case  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  techniques  would  work,  but  certainly 
believe  they  should  be  investigated. 

This  project  is  already  included  in  the  FY73  Human  Factors 
Research  Program. 

*  VG  / C  OFF 

.  t.n  I  ./  / 

VO  /  /  O.V  C— 

Assessment  Centers  ^^re  designed  to  provide  feedback  to 
individuals  as  to  how  effective  they  are  in  their  interpersonal 
relations  and,  to  simulate  "live"  certain  situations  a  man 
would  be  faced  with  if  he  were  promoted.  In  these  centers, 
which  are  separate  from  the  work  environment,  specially  trained 
line  and  staff  managers  assess  candidates  on  their  potential. 
Candidates  pass  through  a  series  of  standardized  exercises  as 
shown  in  this  vugraph.  The  results  are  of  value  to  the  individ 
and  supervisors  since  they  provide  for:  self-development;  .pro¬ 
motion  and  selection  decisions;  and  more  objective  means  of 
observing  and  evaluating  human  behavior. 


At  the  briefing  in  April ,  I  mentioned  the  experience  of 
eleven  randomly  selected  battalion  commanders  at  the  Center 
for  Creative  Leadership  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  an  Assessment 
Ceriter.  These  officers  were  rated  far  above  their  civilian 


counterparts  in  intelligence,  training,  motivation  and  a  long 
list  of  attributes.  It  was  in  only  two  areas  that  the  office 
were  out-performed  by  their  civi.lian  counterparts:  interpers 
relations  and  creativity.  Of  the  11  battalion  commanders  who 
were  assessed,  9  considered  the  experience  worthwhile  and  ind 
cated  that  they  had  learned  new  things  about  themselves  and 
their  ability  to  deal  with  people. 

Since  it  is  in  the  people  area  and  not  in  technology  or 
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the  problems  of  the  foreseeable  future,  deficiencies  in  inter 


personal  capabilities  must  be  corrected  as  we  seek  the  proper 
fit  of  people  in  the  Army. 

We  think  that  Assessment  Centers  have  a  place  in  the  Arm 
so  we  recommend  a  modest  beginning  in  two  Army  schools. 

VG  /  7-  OFF 
VG  /  ON  U 

^  Ultimately  assessment  centers  could  play  a  role  in  promo 
decisions,  but  the  first  step  would  be  to  use  the  technique  a 
an  officer  school  and  at  an  NCO  Academy.  The  initial  effort 
be  designed  to  validate  the  use  of  assessment  procedures  as  a 
self-deveiopr.ent  tool,  and  to  develop  assessment  exercises 
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relevant  to  the  Army.  The  11  battalion  commanders  mentioned 
earlier,  as  veil  as  the  Fort  Ord  team,  building  activities 
were  designed  to  this  end  and  have  proved  successful.  Someti 
in  the  future,  if  the  techniques  are  valid  considerations  to 
using  assessment  procedures  as  an  additional  input  to  promoti 
boards  could  be  investigated.  This  research  project  is  also 
included  in  the  FY  73  research  program. 

VG  /  V  OFF 

LTG  Kcrv/in  has  begun  the  process  of  coordinating  with  th 
Center  for  Creative  Leadership  to  expose  selected  brigadier 
generals  designees  to  this  technique.  Their  comments  on  the:, 
experience  should  be  very  valuable  as  we  consider  further  use 
of  assessment  centers . 

The  third  concept  we  propose  to  be  investigated  is  Man ag 
ment  By  Objectives.* 

VG  ON 

Management  by  Objectives  is  a  process  by  which  superiors 
and  subordinates  jointly  identify  their  common  goals,  define 
each  individual's  major  area  of  responsibility,  and  use  these 
measures  as  guides  for  operating  the  unit  and  assessing  the 
'"contribution  of  each  of  its  members. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  recently  expressed  his 
interest  in  "Talk  Listen  Sessions,”  essentially  a  Management 

by  Objectives  technique. 

•  •  /  0 

VG  ■'  (  OFF 
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Potential  applications  of  Management  by  Objectives,  to  the 
Army  are  indicated  on  the  next  slide. 

VG  ON 

(1)  Decentralized  Training  by  providing  a  means  of  specifying 
goals  to  accomplish  broadly  defined  missions. 

(2)  Superior-subordinate  communications. 

(3)  Counseling. 

(4)  Performance  Evaluations. 


(5)  Leadership  Instruction. 

This  concept,  too,  should  be  investigated  by  OCRD. 

The  techniques  of  Management  by  Objectives  have  been 

successful  in  many  settings.  Though  much  of  Management  by 

Objectives  is  common  practi  cn  to  manv  Arm.v  leaders  the  ob'icef.i 

is  to  design  a  Management  by  Objectives  system  which  could  be 

implemented  and  evaluated  in  an  Army  setting.  Ii  it  works  the 

end  result  of  such  a  test  should  be  clearly  outlined  programs 

that  could  be  taught  in  our  service  schools  in  order  to  improv 

our  junior  officers  capabilities  in  such  areas  as  counseling, 

°  c(  f 

mutual  goal  setting,  and  motivation. ^ Our ^plan  calls  for  this 
research  to  be  conducted  within  some  semi  autonomous  unit  such 


^  as  a  division  or  separate  brigade,  and  within  a  D7v  Staff  agenc 
The  staff  agency  would  be  most  similar  to  other  organizations 
where  Management  by  Objective  programs  have  been  tried.  The 
unit  test  would  determine  the  feasibility  of  Management  by 
Objectives  within  a  TO&p:  unit. 


IB 


Once  more  this  proposal  represents  an  effort  to  develop 

I 

systematic  and  more  accurate  ways  of  determining  attitudes. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  such  as  we  envision,  in  which 
periodic  surveys  on  issues  of  local  importance  are  taken, 
would  provide  a  commander  with  meaningful  trend  data  that 
could  serve. as  a  valuable  management  tool.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
we  have  an  accurate  feel  as  to  the  morale  of  our  units.  This 
proposed  system  would  also  serve  to  identify  potential ' problems 
before  they  reach  crisis  proportions  and  assist,  therefore,  in 
the  development  of  research  proposals. 

The  fourth  concept  to  be  investigated  is  a  Motivation  Mcasurcme 

•  System.  -  .  c  crr  ' 

VG  •>.  2_  ON  L 
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A  Motivation  Measurement  System  consists  of  a  questionnair 
which  specifies  the  attitudes  of  personnel  in  any  unit  toward 
their  work  environment.  The  purpose  of  this  technique  is  to 
provide  commanders  with  a  systematic,  easily  analyzed,  and 
standard  method  for  periodically  assessing  a  unit's  climate  so 
that  commanders  might  consider  soldier  attitudes  in  developing 
policies,  and  ascertain  the  impact  of  policies  on  troop  attitud 
and  morale. 


An  example  of  this  measurement  system  is  the  questionnaire 
used  by  the  USAWC  study,  Leadership  fer  the  1970's. 


As  mentioned  earlier  this  teshnicuc  has  also  been  urea 


Fort  Ord. 


VG  .  I  *2jOFF 


As  we  well  know,  programs  tha\  have,  been  successful  in 

the  civilian  sector  are  not  necessarily  transferable  to  a 

«  * 

military  setting.  But  we  believe  that  these  projects  show 
enough  potential  for  military  use  to  warrant  serious  investi¬ 
gation. 

VG  ‘.ON 
VG  OFF 


Finally,  in  addition  to  the  investigation  of  four  concepts 
by  OCRD,  we  are  recommending  two  pilot  programs  to  test  organi¬ 
zational  development  concepts. 

One  test  would  be  conducted  in  a  staff  agency  in  this 
building  and  the  other  at  a  field  installation. 

VG  21  ON  L 


Details  of  the’  program  recommended  for  the  DA  Staff  are 
shown  on  this  chart.  MG  Berry .with  LTG  Kerwin  concurrence 
desires  to  test  this  program  in  0P0.  Ne'd  like  to  see  it 
conducted  in  0P0  on  a  test  basis  and,  if  successful,  the 
principles  developed  could  be  used  to  improve  job  satisfaction 
and  staff  effectiveness  Army-wide.  Specifically  this  test 
•'program  entails  the  following: 
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Details  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Fort  Ord  program 
are  on  this  chart.  So  far  the  CG  at  Fort  Ord  has  been  opernti:. 
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within  his  own  resources.  CONARC  has  agreed  to  an  expanded 
program  at  Fort  Ord.  This  progrcim  *.  -ould  serve  to  determine 
what  can  be  accomplished  at  a  single  major  installation  used 
to  develop  techniques  applicable  clsev.’here. 

V?e  have  with  us  today  Sir,  Colonel  Letgers  from  the  progra; 

* 

evaluation  section  of  Fort  Ord.  He  will  briefly  describe  some 
of  their  ongoing  activities  and  what  they  v;ould  like  to  do  to 
expand  their  program  into  a  full  blown  Organizational  Develop¬ 
ment  test  program. 


Colonel  Letgers — 


Cot  <r 
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voiirn Ci2ry  c f.  the  tctcxl  cost  of  ouir  piLciri  is  OuLxiiiocI  oil 


the  next  chart. 


It  should  be  pointed  out.  Sir,  that  the  research  project 
costs,  $300,000  have  already  been  approved  for  this  year's 


research  program. 

The  total  cost  will  be  spread  out  over  a  three-year  period 
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Sir,  to  recapitulate,  it  can  be  said  that  the  study  group 
discovered  trends  in  industry  which  could  stitisfy  Army  needs. 
Our  action  plan  would  provide  the  Army  with  an  organizational 
development  capability  which  would  play  a  role  in  achieving 


Army  objectives:  Increased  unit 


:iveness  throurh  o refer. - 


sionalism,  leadership  development  and  job  satisfaction. 


our  plan  loo); 


Summarized 


eaciy  underway. 

L  o  &  /■/  /  *t 

those  items  requiring 


the  approval  of  the  location  of  th 


small  element  near  th 


Sir,  this  concludes  our  briefing 


